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There are sins from ignorance; but most sins are 
intelligent and deliberate. It is not always easy to 
know just what duty requires, but, as a rule, it is 
easier to know what is duty than to do what we know 
to be duty. 


No one can have a right appreciation of duty who 
does not appreciate his own individuality. For him- 
self, and by himself, a man must work his own work. 
But neither can a man rightly appreciate his indi- 
viduality and his own work if he does not recognize 
his relativity. For others, and with others, a man 
must work the world’s work. The past lives in us, 
the future must live through us. Truly did Webster 
say: “Those who do not look upon themselves as a 
link connecting the past with the future, do not per- 
form their duty to the world.” We can ignore 
neither our ancestors nor our posterity without ig- 
noring ourselves, 


Nothing could be worse for us than our being per- 
mitted to have our own way. Nothing could be better 
for us than our being induced to walk always in God’s 
way. The constant conflict to which we are subjected 





in this life is the conflict between our desire to have 
ourown way, and our sense of duty to follow God’s way. 
It is not an easy matter to do what we know we ought 
to do, day by day. Jesus says explicitly, on this 
point: “If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me.” He who is determined to have his own way in 
his ordinary daily life, is going to the Devil, whatever 
he may think is his destination. 


Bright hearing has much to do with bright speak- 


55! ing. It takes two bright ones to brighten each other 


in conference. “Iron sharpeneth iron; so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his friend,” says the 
Wise Man. It takes iron, or something equally firm, 
to sharpen iron. No wise man would say, “Iron 
sharpeneth putty;” or, “ Putty sharpeneth iron.” 
Unless there is keenness of thought in those to whom 
we speak, we can never be keen of thought in our 
speaking. We owe a great deal to those whose quali- 
ties of mind bring out the best there is in us, and we 
have a work to do in bringing out the best there is 
in others by being good hearers when they are in 
converse with us. 


Selfishness does not always prompt to action in the 
line of self-interest. Selfishness is likely to give the 
first place to the present moment. Self-interest con- 
siders the future as well as the present. If a man 
would never do anything that he saw was to cost him 
more than he gained by it, a large proportion of the 
evil that is now doing in this world would be refrained 
from. It seems strange, indeed, that men are not 
readier to choose that course which they know to be 
for their permanent welfare ; but, as a matter of fact, 
the choice of most men is a deliberate choice of pleas- 
ure or interest for the moment, rather than of advan- 
tage and profit in the end. Shakespeare asks: 

“What win I if I gain the thing I seek? 
A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy, 
Who buys a minute’s mirth, to wail a week? 
Or sells eternity to gain a toy? 
For one sweet grape, who will the vine destroy? 
Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown, 
Would with that scepter straight be stricken down?” 
But the average sinner, in his folly, replies: “Give 
me the present, and the future may take care of 
itself.” 


There is only one true standard of right in the 
universe, and every individual ought to conform his 
conduct to that standard. But, with this’world as 
it is, men generally have one standard for themselves 
and one standard for others, in their estimate of the 
ordinary conduct of life. The man who deliberately 
does wrong himself, and who finds—as every wrong- 
doer is sure to find—an excuse for his wrong-doing, 
judges other men by a higher standard than that to 
which his life is conformed. If he persistently lies, 
and feels that he is justified in lying, he thinks it is 
very wrong for another man to lie. If he steals, he 
does not think it is right for others to steal. He 
never falls so low in crime that he does not deem it 
the duty of others to live a life of uprightness quite 
above his own endeavors. On the other hand, he 
who holds himself to the highest standard of morals 
does not always expect others to do the s-me. He 
views their shortcomings with a charity to which he 


does not deem himself entitled. And so it is that 

most men have one standard by which they judge 
their own conduct, and another by which they judge 
others. Itis peculiarly important, therefore, for those 
who recognize the highest standard as their own, to 
bear in mind that they will be. held to and judged by 
that standard, by those who make no pretense of con- 
forming to it themselves. If ever a man would think 
of lowering his standard of conduct in the hope of 
being judged charitably for his failure, let him know 
that the last person to look leniently on his offense ig 
the man who is himself an evil-doer in the very line 
of this failure. 





THE HELPLESSNESS OF INDEPENDENCE, 


Men are not infrequently heard to boast that they 
are independent, that they “ask no odds” of any- 
body. It is worth while to examine this proud claim, 
and see what basis it has. There are doubtless mo- 
ments of triumph and success when one can justify 
to himself the boast of independence. But even the 
most favored life, when it is viewed in its entire sweep, 
is seen to be so dependent upon others that the claim 
of independence becomes an absurdity. 

Suppose the case of a man in a rural community 
who is remote from that more complicated social life 
which prevails in towns and cities. He has his own 
farm and full outfit of implements. He is most 
favorably situated for independence and self-suffi- 
ciency. Living under conditions so simple, and pro- 
ducing from his own labor that which is necessary to 
his subsistence, he can, perhaps, longer than most men 
disclaim the need of any help from his fellow-men. 

The poems about the “independent farmer” have 
a certain justification. There have been men in such 
conditions who have lived on for a considerable time 
without apparent great inconvenience. But as time 
rolls on this isolated life becomes more difficult, 
Emergencies arise which it is next to impossible for 
a man to meet alone. There is work to be done 
which requires a larger force than a single family 
can furnish ; there are vicissitudes of weather when 
great exertions must be made in order to protect 
property. There is inconvenience and loss if neigh- 
bors cannot in such instances be called upon to help, 
The independent policy works fairly well for a few 
months, or even a few years, but sooner or later it 
finds embarrassments so accumulating that it becomes 
an almost insupportable mode of life. At length 
comes sickness or great misfortune. How helpless 
then is the man of boasted independence! He flies 
to the men whose friendship he had spurned. His 
appeal to others in his distress is a tacit confession 
that the policy of isolation is a miserable failure and 
a practical impossibility in human life. 

An instance most unlike that which has thus been 
supposed would show the same result. The men of 
great native powers and gifts, the leaders in political 
and commercial life, may be thought to be in a pecu- 
liar manner elevated above the necessity of depend- 
ence upon their fellow-men. But does any man so 
often confess his entire dependence as the great and 
successful politician? Every campaign speech in 
which he commends himself and his policy to popular 
consideration is a proclamation of his utter depen- 
dence for political life upon the assistance of others, 





In the flush of victory, the successful candidate may 
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indulge the pleasing fancy of independent power, but 
is likely soon to be reminded of the sober reality by 
the demands of his constituents that he proceed to 
‘serve the policy for which they had placed him in his 
office, and, perhaps, by the threat of political extinc- 
tion if this is not done with satisfactory promptness 
and efficiency. If there is any life of independence 
among men, it is certainly not political life. That 
life, even in its highest ranges, savors more often of 
subserviency than of personal independence. 

The idea that the great masters of finance, the 
‘merchant princes and railway magnates, are inde- 
.pendent men, seems capable of better justification. 
They have, perhaps, obtained the control of great 
branches of trade. They have passed beyond the 
stage of dependence upon others, and have become 
controlling and determining powers. Great financial 
‘strength and the power to control in trade does, 
doubtless, give a measure of independence which 
may become defiant. But, in the long run, it will 
be found that the same fate awaits excessive inde- 
“pendence in commercial as in political life. There is 
a swift retribution in business for too great indepen- 
dence. The great commercial enterprises of the world 
have been developed by the shrewd application of 
the principle of dependence, rather than by that of 
‘"ndependence. 

The man who has amassed a fortune, and is called 

independent, became so by the use of the relations of 
dependence. How did the merchant become rich? 
By recognizing that his success was dependent upon 
the patronage of the public, and by soliciting that 
patronage. There is opportunity here for wrong use 
as well as for right use of the relations of dependence. 
A man may court patronage by deceptive and dis- 
honest methods; but by whatever methods he does it, 
he shows and acknowledges that his prosperity and 
success depend upon the support of other men. If a 
wicked use is made of the principle of dependence, 
the principle is not thereby destroyed. If men or 
eorporations use the power which they acquire’ to 
crush competitors, they still confess, by so doing, that 
they can live only by popular support. Great mo- 
hopolies may use violent methods to secure this sup- 
port, which may prove that they have a certain 
independence in relation to others engaged in the 
same branch of business, but equally proves that they 
onfess dependence upon popular patronage. If one 
mMealer should kill his neighbor in order to be rid of 
his rivalry, he would not thereby prove himself inde- 
pendent of the support of the public, but would only 
show what desperate means he was willing to use in 
order to secure more of that support. 
_ The way to the so-called independence of political 
and business life leads through dependence. Great 
‘successes are won, not by abjuring the help of others, 
but by using it. It may, of course, be dishonorably 
used. Patronage may be secured by misrepresentation 
or by injustice to rivals, but this only confirms the 
‘ptinciple of the absolute necessity of dependence in 
successful business life, and all such methods are 
confessions, by those who practice them, of such de- 
pendence on their part, and of their determination to 
secure the support of others at all hazards. 

But it is in the sphere of social life that we feel 
most keenly the sense of dependence upon others. 
By common consent the recluse is considered an un- 
natural being. How wretched is the friendless man! 
How often does even a temporary isolation from those 
whom we know and love teach us that our happiness 
depends upon them! There are few persons who, 
during sojourns in strange cities, have not felt that 
sense of isolation which is peculiar to life among 
strangers. ‘There is no place so lonely as a great 
city under such circumstances. The presence in the 
place of a single person to whom one can go, and in 
whom he can find a companion and a friend, may 
almost transform the place, and make possible a 
home-like feeling to the stranger. 

Without social fellowship, life is indeed poor and 
pitiable. All that lends meaning and interest to our 


that happiness becomes impossible apart from those 
relations. As character develops, and grows richer 
and fuller, we see more and more how dependent we 
are upon our friends. We speak of men’s succeed- 
ing by their own unaided efforts. 
relatively correct. There can be, strictly speaking, 
no such thing as success in life by one’s own unaided 
efforts. Some men may exhibit an unusual degree 
of self-dependence in their work ;- but, if their efforts 
were wholly unaided by others, they could only end 
in disappointment and failure. 

Those who make their way through college and 
attain success in professional life are frequently 
pointed to as “self-made men.” They deserve all 
praise, for they have done more than is common in 
the way of self-help. But they have by no means 
done all themselves. All the facilities which. they 
have used—the outfit of apparatus, books, and teach- 
ers—in the schools where they studied, were provided 
by some one at a cost but a trifle of which they 
have ever paid. Every man who goes through col- 
lege is a beneficiary. 

Thus, in all spheres of life, as soon as we trace 
back the achievements or the happiness of ‘men, we 
find that they have their roots in those mutual rela- 
tions of helpfulness in which God has appointed that 
we should live, in accordance with his universal law: 
“No man liveth to himself.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The origin of many a term in common use in religious 
conversation, or in the language of prayer, is lost in 
antiquity. And the same may be said of more than one 
descriptive designation of a particular prophet or apostle. 
A valued correspondent in Kentucky seeks light on two 
points of this character. Thus: 

Is there any scriptural authority for the name “ Our Elder 
Brother,” so often applied to Jesus Christ? It seems to date 
from the early Fathers. Wasit inferred from Mark 3 : 35, or is 
there some known authorship for the title? May I ask another 
question? When was John first called ‘St. John the Divine,” 
as in all our present versions of Scripture, used for no “other 
disciple, and only for John as writer of ‘‘the Revelation of St. 
John the Divine”? 

There seems to be no direct scriptural authority for the 
phrase, “ Our Elder Brother,” as applied to Jesus Christ, 
but Hebrews 2: 11-14 bears upon the question. The 
words, “I and the children,” as here employed, are the 
language, not of a father, but of an elder brother, as the 
context shows; especially the latter clause of verse 11, 
“he is not ashamed to call them brethren.” When the 
title of St. John the Divine was first applied to the Apostle 
John, it is not easy to say. In nearly all the older uncial 
manuscripts it does not occur. The oldest (Aleph) has 
the inscription, “ Apocalypse of John.” The same is 
true of C. In A the inscription is lost; but the sub- 
scription is simply as above. Some of the cursive manu- 
scripts have nothing more than this. One uncial (B, 
not the celebrated Vaticanus, but a later manuscript of 
the eighth century) has the inscription, “Apocalypse of 
John the Divine and Evangelist.” The cursives, as a 
rule, have the inscription rendered in English, “St. John 
the Divine.” It would thus appear that the manuscript 
authority for the phrase is not older than the eighth 
century, and that this inscription has no more right in 
our English versions than the subscriptions to the Epis- 
tles now omitted in the Revised Version. The American 
Revisers, intheir Appendix, omit “St,” and “the Divine.” 
It is possible that the addition grew out of the prejudice 
against the book, which the scribes attempted in this 
manner to correct; but of this nothing is surely known, 


So long as the question of the propriety of wine- 
drinking is discussed in the light of the diteral interpreta- 
tions of the Bible text, there is not likely to be an entire 
unanimity of opinion on the subject, any more than there 
would be in the discussion, on the same basis, of the 
question of slavery or of polygamy. It is only when 
the spirit of the Bible teachings is considered in its 
application to any one of these customs at the present 
day, that there is any hope of such unanimity concern- 
ing that custom. A Virginia correspoident recently 
asked if the references to wine and oil and bread, in 
Psalm 104, do not teach ‘‘that wine has as legitimate 
work to do for man as has bread and oil; ” and-we made 
answer, that the teaching of that Psalm is, that whatever 
good there may be in wine, or oil, or bread, comes from 





existence is so bound up with our relations to others 


God; but that we are not, therefore, to say that the 
\ 


The term is only | 


—= b 
drinking of wine, or the smearing of the face with oj] is 
“right or desirable for us at the present time.” This 
response does not satisfy a Presbyterian pastor in Mis. 
souri, and he calls for greater explicitness on the subject, 
He says: 


_ It seems to me that you have entirely failed to answer, in 
your Notes on Open Letters (August 10, 1889), your Virginia 
correspondent’s question. You say, “We have certainly no 
more right to say that these words [Psa. 104: 10, 11, 14, 15] 
make wine-drinking right or desirable for us, than to say that 
they make face-oiling still right or desirable for us.” The 
“desirable ” is one thing, the “right” is another and quite , 
different thing. Your quoted words are true enough, but they 
do not respond to the point of the question. The verses com. 
mented on do not make face-oiling, or wine-drinking, or bread. 
eating, desirable in any specified case, such as you cite for 
illustration. The question is: Do they not authorize face. 
oiling and bread-eating and wine-drinking as right things to 
do, when in any case they are regarded as desirable? We 
Western moderns reject face-oiling, not because it is sinful or 
harmful, but because-it is not agreeable to our tastes. You 
would probably resent as an impertinence the attempt of your 
Virginia correspondent, should you visit him in his Virginia 
home, to force you, “will you, nill you,” to eat “ash-cake” 
bread; but you would not on that account conclude that it was 
not right nor desirable for him to eat it, if he chose to do so, 
Is it not right for any one to practice face-oiling, if he chooses 
todoso? Is it not simply a matter of convenience and taste, 
which every one must decide for himself, with due regard, of 
course, to his own welfare, and the rights and tastes of others? 
Is not this same conclusion to- be drawn, also, in regard to 
bread-eating and wine-drinking? Certainly the 104th Psalm 
contains no command to use either wine or oil or bread at any 
time, and under any circumstances, when such use would be 
regarded as undesirable. According to your own view of it, 
in the Psalm wine is classed with bread and oil as a good thing 
coming to us from God’s hand. There is not,a hint that there 
is any essential difference, in this regard, between the articles 
named. None is noxious; all are good, and have their uses, 
All alike may be used'as food, or drink, or unguent, according 
to their nature. Winé and human nature are essentially the 
same now as when this psalm and other Scriptures of similar 
meaning were written. The question, therefore, is this: Is it 
not a fair inference, from this and similar Scriptures, that wine 
has a legitimate use as a common article of drink, as bread has 
as a common article of food, or as oil. has as an unguent? 
Granted that in any specified case it is undesirable to oil the 
face, to eat bread, or to drink wine, are we to conclude that in 
all cases it is wicked (not right) to use bread as a common 
article of food, oil as a common unguent, or wine-as a common 
article of drink? 

To the direct question of the Missouri clergyman, con- 
cerning the verses referrred. to, “Do they not authorize - 
face-oiling, and bread-eating, and wine-drinking, as right 
things to do, when in any case they are regarded as 
desirable?” we answer unhesitatingly and emphatically, 
They do not; nor do they even seem to do so, on a mere 
surface reading. At the best they only show that that 
which the men of that day valued as the fruits of the 
earth were aii from God, Suth verses no more show 
that we ought to have the same opinion as the men of 
old had on the subject of wine-drinking, than other 
verses in apparent favorable mention of bond-service 
and plural marriages show that we ought to hold the same 
opinion as the men of old held on slavery or polygamy. 
Those things which men deemed a proper possession in 
the days of the Bible-writing—multiplied slaves, added 
wives, exhilarating wines—were all to be counted by 
them as gifts from God. And whatever. we deem a 
proper possession, in our day, ought to be counted by us 
as a gift from God. But it by no means follows that we 
are to take the same view that Orientals took of slaves, 
or‘extra wives, or wine, or even of bread. Each one of 
these things is to be looked at by us in the light of 
present knowledge, and of the spirit of the Bible teach- 
ings. But, says our Missouri correspondent, “ There is 
not a hint [in this one passage]. that there is any essen- 
tial difference in this regard [as ‘good things’ from God] 
between the articles named.” Of course there is not; 
hence we must not pivot our estimate of oil, or of bread, 
any more than of wine, on these words taken by them- 
selves, But how about other passages in the Bible? Do 
they all put wine on the game plane with oil and bread? 


* Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 
When it giveth its color in the cup, 
When it goeth down smoothly ; 
At the last it biteth like a serpent, 
And stingeth like an adder.” 


* Wine and new wine take away the understanding.” 
Is there anything of this sort said in the Bible concern- 
ing “oil,” or “bread”? When a man of God was set 
apart as a Nazarite, to be wholly and sacredly the Lord’s, 
the command was: “ Heshall separate himself from wiie 
and strong drink; he shall drink no vinegar of wine, or 
vinegar of strong drink, neither shall he drink any liquor 





of grapes nor eat fresh grapes or dried. All the days of 
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js separation [or consecration] shall he eat nothing 
my made of the grape-vine, from the kernels éven to 
ee hack » The distinction thus made against wine is 
ae elsewhere made against bread or oil. “ Wine and 
human nature are essentially the same now as when this 
psalm [and these injunctions] and other Scriptures of 
similar meaning were written.” And therefore it is 
that the more wisely instructed believer of to-day will 
Jet wine alone “as a common article of drink,” as he 
will live without slaves and without more than one wife 
at a time, in accordance with his understanding of the 
spirit of Bible teachings, even though he can see that 

d men in Bible times often had more than one wife, 
and yet more slaves, and drank wine of their own 
making more or less freely without being therefor con- 


demned of God. 








HARVEST. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


We said, when the spring was late, 
And the bitter winds were chill, 

It were vain in hope to wait 
For the leafage on vale and hill, 

We were fain to mock at ruthless fate, 
And were slow the fields to till. 


We thought, when the summer rain 
In floods from the rifted skies, 

Was sweeping the upland and the plain, 
A-slant before our eyes, 

Our labor hard is a waste, and vain 
Each needless sacrifice, 


But to-day, O fools and blind! 
There are purple grapes on the vine, 

And the smell of the fruit on the warm south wind 
Is sweet as the breath of wine, 

And the sheaves the reapers go forth to bind 
Are a gift from the Hand divine! 


We never had need for fear, 
We had only need for trust; 

Ever our lives to our Lord were dear, 
And ever his ways were just; 

If our faith had but been strong and clear, 
We had scorned the moth and rust 


Of our shivering doubt and dread ;— 
Nor all on our way had come, 

With, many a time, a drooping head, 
And lips for sorrow dumb. 

Dear Lord, we are hardly comforted, 
In thy harvest’s splendid sum. 


Pardon our trick of grief! 
Give us faith to be glad and gay 
In the seedtime as in time of the sheaf; 
Make us joyful every day. 
For alas! alas! our unbelief, 
It shames us when we pray. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE INSCRIPTIONS OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
IN THE WADY BRISSA. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN V. HILPRECHT. 


The numerous and for the most part arid valleys that 
indent the eastern terraces of northern Lebanon running 
from west to east, have hitherto been visited by but few 
Oriental travelers, and. have been subjected to no scien- 
tific investigation whatever. Men like Thomson, Robin- 
son, van der Velde, and others, who went beyond the 
beaten paths of Eastern travel, and directed their atten- 
tion to the region between Damascus and Aleppo, either 
followed the course of the swift-flowing Orontes (now 
the Nahr el-‘Asi), or kept in the neighborhood of the 
old caravan highway upon which Pharaoh Necho led 
his Egyptian hosts against Assyria (2 Kings 28 : 29, 33). 

And yet these unfrequented districts undoubtedly con- 
tain many an inscription and monument that would cast 
light upon their early history and upon the incursions of 
neighboring despots, who, in days gone by, stretched 
out their eager hands for the “ fragrant wood” of cypress 
and cedar-grown Lebanon (1 Kings 5, and numerous 
cuneiform texts). 

One of these valleys which open into the northern 
end of the Beqd‘a, between the summit of the Lebanon 
pass above ‘Aindta and the Lake of Homs, has a special 
interest for the Bible student, as well as for the Assyri- 
ologist. It bears¢he name of Wady Briasa, or, as it is 
frequently pronounced by the natives, Wady Béreesa, and 
is a sequestered glen not many miles distant from the main 
road which connects Riblah—the most northern point of 
Israel’s boundary-line as set down in Numbers 84: 11— 
with the magnificent temple ruins of Ba‘albek in the 
south. But ofthe above-mentioned eminent explorers, to 


logical knowledge of Syria and Palestine, none have 
extended their investigations to this interesting valley. 
The first Oriental traveler who, to my knowledge, makes 
mention of the Wady Brissa and its monuments, is the 
French Orientalist Renan. He gives the following short 
note of it in one of his books:' “A stone-cutter told me 
at Mashnaka that he had seen extensive inscriptions 
and large sculptures of men and women in Bérisa, above 
Hurmul, But what is this Bérisa?” Not until quite 
recently has the valley been brought to the notice of 
Assyriologists, through the efforts of another Frenchman, 
the indefatigable student, H. Pognon,? vice-consul at 
Baghdad. Attracted by Pognon’s brief notes on the 
character of the valley and its inhabitants, and desiring 
to make a personal inspection of the magnificent rock 
inscriptions of Wady Brissa, which belong to the most 
interesting monuments of the great Babylonian king 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the “western land,”* I decided, 
during my stay in Syria last year, to pay a visit to this 
comparatively unknown region. 
My friends in Beyroot strongly advised me to refrain 
from making the proposed journey, as the mountainous 
district was infested by robbers who made traveling unsafe. 
Heedless of their well-meant warnings, I set out on horse- 
back for north Lebanon on a beautiful autumn morn- 
ing near the close of October, 1888, accompanied by a 
mukéri (muleteer) and a young intelligent Arab, whose 
faithful services proved invaluable during the whole of 
my journey. Our path led through the wild and ro- 
mantic districts of western Lebanon, with its frowning 
precipices and smiling valleys, where for hours I lay 
dreaming beneath the shade of the famous group of 
cedars, whose swaying boughs seemed to whisper won- 
drous tales of Syria’s half-forgotten history. After 
roaming far and wide through these picturesque moun- 
tain scenes, I descended the opposite slopes of the 
Lebanon, and soon reached the village of Hurmul (or 
Hermil), built on the ruins of an old Roman town, and 
known for its “ singular and inexplicable monument.” * 
Most of the Arabs whom I had met during my ride 
through the plain were armed with daggers and long 
muskets, Though then unaccustomed to this sight, I 
knew that it was by no means extraordinary, since I was 
fast approaching the northern end of the Beqa‘a (Coelo- 
Syria), where the spurs of the Anti-Lebanon, bending 
eastward, make a break in the natural mountain ram- 
part that runs along the eastern border of the fertile 
plain. The gateway thus formed affords a welcome 
opportunity for ravage and plunder to the Bedween 
hordes of the Syrian-Arabic desert. It was with the 
utmost difficulty that I had persuaded my mukéri to re- 
main with me. He had never before been in this region, 
and eyed every gun with suspicion. Each day he would 
recount to me tales of the inhospitality and rapacious- 
ness of the natives. Some of these stories were true,° 
but others were shrewdly invented with a view to divert- 
ing me from the final purpose of my journey. He was 
accordingly most agreeably surprised when the stalwart 
and energetic shaykh of Hurmul! not only gave us accom- 
modations in his own house, but, in the course of the 
evening, proceeded to tell with evident self-complacency 
how, about ten days ago, with the aid of the government, 
he had captured and imprisoned over one hundred and 
fifty robbers who had been rendering the neighborhood 
unsafe. During my brief stay at this place I was 
obliged to treat the sick child of the shaykh, against my 
will; for the Arabs are accustomed to regard every 
“Frank” as a physician. Thanks to some spirits of 
camphor and quinine,—the only medicine I carried 
with me,—! was enabled to afford some relief to the boy, 
who was suffering from a severe cold. Highly elated at 
my success, the grateful father promised to furnish a 
guide to accompany me to the Wady Brissa. 
~After a refreshing night’s rest, we took early leave of 
Hurmul with its gurgling brooks and mighty walnut- 
trees. It was a clear bright morning, and the peaks of 
the Lebanon, decked with fresh snow, towered in spark- 
ling relief above the naked cliffs of the lower ranges 
and the verdant slopes of the foot-hills. Amid the oft- 
repeated “‘salaams,” or farewells, of the shaykh and the 





1 Mission de Phénicie, p. 117, note 8. 
2 He visited the valley for the first time on the 16th of Gctober, 
1883, under the guidance of an inhabitant of Hurmul. He returned 
at a later date, copied and photographed the cuneiform inscriptions, 
and published the results of his work in 1887, in a book entitled Les 
Inscriptions Babyloniennes du Wadi Brissa. Paris. 
8In Babylonian, md Martu, or md Acharri, standing appellation 
for Syria and Palestive in the cunel‘orm literature. 


elders of the village, my two companions and I started 
northward, along the foot of the mountain, attended by 
an old Arab, who was scantily clad with the abba, or cloak, 
and who was to act as our guide until we reached the first 
settlement in the Wady Brissa. The road was stony, and 
kept along the verge of the plain, winding upward among 
brambles and scrubby trees, ever and anon crossing the dry 
bed of some mountain torrent. After a journey of about 
two miles and a half, we came in sight of the Lake of Homs, 
surrounded by numerous ruins of the Graeco-Roman 
period. After leaving this point, the road, which had 
been hard to trace out through the rocky ground, became 
plainly visible, stretching along a thickly wooded and 
fertile district. Passing to the eastward of the small 
mountain village of Faissir,' after an hour and a half of 
traveling from Hurmul, we finally reached the longed- 
for entrance of Wady Brissa.? 

The valley is throughout rather narrow, being shut in 
by well-wooded and often inaccessible mountains, which 
at its upper end form a wall from five hundred to eight 
hundred feet high. Its source is in the well-watered 
plateau of Marj Hain,‘ not far from the Jebel Timaroon, 
the highest peak of the Lebanon range (10,535 feet). In 
countless bends and turns it straggles northeastward, 
and, growing wider at its exit, opens into the Beqa‘a, 
Its vegetation is that of the eastern portion of the Leba- 
non in general, which is productive of the greatest variety 
of trees and shrubs,—in striking contrast to the more 
inclement western side of the mountain, where the vege- 
tation is at present very scant (Isa. 10: 19).. By far the 
most characteristic tree is the ilex (Arabic, sindydn), 
whose sturdy stock and evergreen foliage blend har- 
moniously together. Wady Brissa has been well wooded 
from the oldest times, It is specially rich in picturesque 
groups of oaks and oddly gnarled and twisted stems and 
branches of other trees, whose interlacing twigs and 
mingling leaves present vivid color effects in light 
and dark green, yellow, and brownish. The carob-tree 
(Arabic, charrab), with its graceful foliage, is also fre- 
quently met with (Luke 15:16). Here and there a 
hoary old cypress lifts its withered or lightning-blasted 
crown above the thicket of juniper and barberry, while 
far and wide throughout the whole valley the aristocratic 
terebinth (Arabic, butm or botm) boldly strikes its roots 
into the stony soil. The sturdy knotted trunk, with its 
creased and wrinkled grayish bark, its hosts of branches 
reaching up and down with their dark-green lancet-like 
leaflets, its clusters of blue-black nuts,°—this, together 
with the haughty isolation in which it is generally found, 
gives to the tree its peculiar charm, and, in the days of 
the prophets, so often made it the witness of Israel’s 
idolatrous inclinations (Isa. 1: 29; Hos. 4: 18). 


to the dearth of fresh water as well as to the narrowness 
of the vale, which frequently contracts to a mountain 
gorge, leaving but a small area of soil open to cultiva- 
tion. With the exception of a few miserable villages, 
which are deserted during the greater part of the year, 
there are no houses; and the rude mountaineers, with 
their flocks of sheep and goats that subsist principally 
on the young shoots of trees and shrubs, dwell in half- 
open black tents stretched beneath an overhanging rock, 
or under the shade of the trees, leading a nomadic exist- 
ence, as the needs of their herds or their own roving 
inclinations prompt. As concerns their religious views, 
they belong to the sect of Shi‘ites, and are well known 
throughout the northern Lebanon region and in the’plain 
of the Orontes as far as Hamah, by the name of Metaéwile. 
As might be expected from the character of their faith 
and the seclusion of their country, they are extremely 
ignorant, and accordingly given to superstition and 
fanaticism. They will not eat at the same table with a 
Christian, and enjoy no enviable reputation among their 
neighbors, being generally regarded as robbers and 
outlaws. 

A short distance above the opening of the wady into 
the Beq4‘a’ lies the village of Ka‘b Wady Brissa.* At 
this point our guide left us in charge of the kind shaykh 
of the village,—at the time inhabited by only a few old 
men, women, and children,—and returned to Hurmul 
with his backsheesh of a few piasters. Attended by abright 
Metawile boy, who with child-like eagerness drew upon 
his limited stock of local information for our entertain- 
ment, we proceeded up the wady. The groves of oak- 





1 This is doubtless identical with the ‘ Fafssen’’ in Kiepert’s map 
of north Lebanon. Compare Professor Socin’s handbook of Paldetina 
und Syrien, p. 404. Leipsic. 1880. Edited by Baedeker, 

2 About in @ line with Halra, on the left bank of the Orontes, 





4In a future number of The Sunday School Times, the present 
writer proposes to take up more in detail the interesting monument 
so characterized by Robinson. 

6 The inhabitants of Hurmul refused to sell provisions to van de 
Velde’s people. Compare his ‘‘ Narrative of a Journey through Syria 





whom we owe so much of our geographical and archa@o- 


and Palestine,”’ Vol. II., p. 473. Edinburgh and London. 184. 


8 Kiepert (loco cit.) calls it Merdj ‘Ahin. 
4 Van de Velde, loco cit. (German edition), p. 393. 


’ The fondness of the ancient Persians for this nut earned for 
them the epithet ‘terebinth eating.” 


* That is, Heel of the Wady Brissa. . 


The population of the Wady Brissa is not large, owing 
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trees became denser and duskier, but every chance 
outlook revealed new and varied pictures of scenic 
beauty. We passed the desolate village of Sharbain on 
the right slope of the valley, and half an hour later 
made a stop in order to examine more closely the ruins 
which lie in the center of the valley, about three and a 
half miles above Ka‘b Wady Brissa. They evidently 
belong to a later period. Judging from the remnants 
of the foundation walls and the cleanly chiseled stones 
scattered about the place, as well as two upright door- 
posts of black basalt and the three carved crosses seen 
by Pognon, the ruins mark the site of a Christian con- 
yent of the Middle Ages. Near by is the small village 
of Brissa; and about a hundred and twenty feet above 
this, at the steep northwestern declivity, is the solitary 
spring of the valley, whose waters are collected in a stone 
basin. A number of unveiled Arab women from the 
surrounding camps were filling their water-skins, and 
crowding in amongst them were goats, asses, and half- 
naked howling children,—all pressing forward to the 
fountain in picturesque confusion. We drank from the 
clay cup of a black-haired Metawile girl, who handed us 
the dirty water shyly, but with true Arab grace. Then 
we led our horses down the steep and uneven path into the 
valley, and soon reached a point where the Brissa wady 
is met by a smaller cleft, whose name I was unable to 
learn. After keeping on for ten minutes more, we sud- 
denly confronted the inscriptions and sculptures of 
Nebuchadnezzar at a point where the gently sloping 
hillsides leave a narrow passage, not more than five 
yards wide. 

- On either side of the passage is a large cuneiform in- 
scription, accompanied by a relief. The writings are 
about ten or fifteen feet above the level of the gradually 
rising ground, and are carved in rocky niches somewhat 
smoothed with the chisel. Each of the texts originally 
contained ten columns of cuneiform characters, which, 

the course of centuries, have crumbled away to a great 
extent, being stil] further demolished by Arabs in search 
of treasures supposed to be.hidden behind them. 

The inscription on the northwestern side from the pass 
covers an area 7.20 yards long, and, to judge of what 
remains of this and from the construction of the oppo- 


site tablet, about three yards high, The characters em- 
ployed are the old Babylonian, of which Nebuchadnezzar, 
in imitation of an earlier period, made frequent use on 


his cylinders and bricks. While the last nine columns 
begin on the upper edge of the niche, and without 
exception are lost at the bottom, the upper portion of 
the first column is at present a blank, and probably has 
always been so, being preserved on the lower portion of 
the rock in fragments of only sixteen lines. The first 
column, moreover, seems to have had little connection 
with the subject of the principal inscription. It con- 
tains an invocation to the goddess Gula, to whom devout 
Nebuchadnezzar erected no less than three temples in 
Borsippa. The bas-relief accompanying this text can 
only be distinguished in its general outline. It depicts 
a Babylonian warrior struggling with a lion. The man 
stands erect, and, stretching out his arms, seizes with 
fron grip the throat of the lion, who is upon his 
haunches, In impotent fury, the excited brute beats the 
air with his massive paw, vainly trying to shake off his 
subduer,—a favorite picture with the Babylonian kings. 

Of equal interest is the inscription on the southwest 
wall of the pass, in later Babylonian characters. It is 
contained within a trough-like hollow, which was par- 
tially covered with a yellowish cement before the 
engraving of the text. The remnants of this give to 
the rock a bright and variegated appearance. The sur- 
face—about 8.85 yards long—which had been thus pre- 
pared proved, later on, too small for the text, and 
accordingly the characters extend far beyond the raised 
edge of the right-hand margin, covering in all an area 
of 7.4 yards long and three yards high. 

This inscription, notwithstanding the shelter of the 
projecting rock, is more seriously injured than the first, 
owing to the treasure-seekers. The central piece is 
entirely gone. A calculation based on what is left of 
the fifth and sixth columns would indicate that, when 
complete, it contained about seven hundred and eighty 
lines.' All the more to be regretted i@ the loss ine urred 
by history in the mutilation of this text. 

The relief which formerly ornamented the center of 
this rocky wall has suffered no less, Originally there 
was here the figure of a man 2.3 yards high, his face 
turned to the left. At present only the left shoulder 
and the hirsute head covered with an unysual kin@ of 
tiara are recognizable. A short distance in front of this 
man stands a leafless tree covered with cuneiform char- 


1 Each of the five first columns contained about sev enty -five cunei- 
form characters; of the last five, eighty-one, 





acters. It has five three-pronged boughs, and is not 
unlike a withered pine or cypress. 

It is my belief that both of these sculptures rudely 
represent scenes from the life of the Babylonian war- 
riors during one of Nebuchadnezzar's incursions into 
the Lebanon.' Similar to the Latin inscriptions of 
Hadrian,’ found everywhere throughout the Lebanon, 
they are intended as reminders of the stones and trees 
cut in this region for Babylonian temples. Nebuchad- 
nezzar makes special note of these in column 9, lines 
88-41, of the later Babylonian inscription. 

These extensive inscriptions undoubtedly belong to 
the Babylonian king, Nebuchadnezzar II,’ who ruled 
604-562 B. ©., and led Israel into captivity; for the 
author of the texts, in the second‘ column of the old 
Babylonian inscription, introduces himself by the well- 
known title, “ Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, deco- 
rator of the temples Esagila and Ezida, the illustrious 
son of Nabopolassar, King of Babylon, am I.” As far 
as can be made out from the remaining cuneiform char- 
acters of both texts, Nebuchadnezzar describes his piety, 
his buildings in Babylon, his offerings, processions, cam- 
paigns, and his doings in the Lebanon.’ Had these his- 
torical inscriptions remained intact, they might, perhaps, 
have told us of his campaign against Judea. Fragmentary 
as they are, they prove the presence of this ruler in 
Syria. And their existence in the neighborhood of 
Riblah is to us an indirect verification of what the Old 
Testament narrates of the end of Judea in connection 
with these headquarters of the Babylonian king. 

A peculiar destiny has presided over these two rock 
inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar in the Wady Brissa, and 
over the great tablet of the same monarch at the mouth 
of the Nahr-el-Kelb, which has suffered even more than 
these from water and the encroachment of vegetation. 
In spite of all that we know, from hieroglyphs and 
cuneiform writings, of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt and 
Babylon, it seems as if the veil would never be entirely 
lifted from the nation’s cradle, or from the grave of its 
independent existence. The exodus from’ Egypt and 
the carrying away into the Babylonish captivity, are the 
two poles between which lies the history of God’s deal- 
ings under the old covenant. Although they are facts, 
yet for us they must belong to the domain of faith, need- 
ing no confirmation from the mouth of the enemy. 

University of Pennsylvania, 





A TRIBUTE OF LOVE. 


THE Tas OF AGRA, 
BY HENRY WILLARD AUSTIN. 


The city of Agra, in India, which I visited in boyhood, 
made a deeper impression upon me than aught else in 
the gorgeous, mystical East. And yet the only thing I 
remember of the place to-day isatomb. Streets, bazaars, 
caravanserais, and surrounding scenery have faded to a 
sort of a bright blur on the canvas of memory, but that 
tomb towers before me with a haunting white beauty not 
translatable into words, For that tomb is also a temple 
of a religion, primeval and eternal; a temple of that 


1 Mentioned in the inscription written in later Babylonian char- 
acters (column 9, line 26) as shad@ Ladndnu. 

2 Two of these are in the Wady Brissa (cf. Pognon, loco cit., p. 2). 
The French scholar, following Renan, holds that the inscriptions of 
Hadrian served to mark out certain valuable trees as property of the 
Roman Government, thus preventing them from being cut down by 
the inhabitants of Syria, This opinion seems to me not well founded, 
since it is a fact that many of Hadrian’s inscriptions have been dis- 
covered (by the present writer) in stone-quarries and spots that were 
never wooded. 

® Professor Dr. Willis J. Beecher of Auburn, New York (in his list 
of ‘‘ the most important inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar for historical 
purposes,” in The Old Testament Student, July, 1889, p. 34), leaves it 
open, whether the Wady Brissa documents belong to Nebuchad- 
nezzar II, He was, apparently, while writing his interesting article, 
unaware of Mr. Pognon’s very accurate and valuable publication on 
this subject. The line in which the King calls himself ‘son of Nabo- 
polassar’’ removes every doubt as to the author of these inscriptions, 
As to the remarks made by Professor Beecher in the same note 
under numbers 1 and 2, I have to add the following corrections: 
1, The boundary-stone inscription, published by the present writer 
six years ago, does not belong to Nebuchadnezzar II., but, as I have 
expressly stated in my Freibrief, belongs to Nebuchadnezzar I. 
{about 1130 B. C.). It is not true that this, my view, has now been 
generally abandoned, Dr. Beecher apparently repeats Professor 
John P. Peters’s opinion, expressed in reference to this inscription. 
But the notes of this learned Hebraist are to be regarded asa curiosity, 
rather than as a scientific treatment of the question. Neither any 
prominent Assyriologist, nor any of our leading historiams (Meyer, 
Hommel, Tiele), has abandoned my theory on this subject. 2. There 
are traces of only one large inscription of Nebuchadnezzar on the 
rocks bordering the Nahr-el-Kelb, as I convinced myself after a 
careful examination of the whole mouth of this river during my 
researches in Syria in 1888. 

4 Lines 1 and 20-22. The second column of the old Babylonian 
inscription is identical with the beginuing o¢ the first column of the 
so-called south-east inscription (cf. Pognon, loco cit:, p. 13). 

6 His undertakings in the Lebanon are doubtless narrated in: the 
south-east inscription, column 9, The text is very incompleie, 
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faith which my dear friend Edward Bellamy has cal}, 
with exquisite antithesis, “the heart of all religions — 
the religion ‘of the heart.” This temple-tomb is knows, 
to readers as the Taj; and perhaps, before I tell how i 
impressed me as a boy, a brief account of the reason oy 
its existence may be of more interest than my vague 
memories. 

The story runs that, in 1629, the great Shah Jehan way 
playing chess with his beloved wife, the Empress Moon. 
taza-Mahal, in a beautiful garden on a curve of the 
river Jumna. The Emperor having interrupted the 
silence of the game with some passionate protestations 
of deep love, his wife asked him, “ What would you dg 
if Ishould die?” Pausing a moment, he answered gol- 
emnly, “I would build the grandest tomb a woman eyer 
had,—a tomb that should bear witness to an ever-won- 
dering world of your perfect beauty and my perfect love.” 
A breeze sighed through the flowers of the garden, and 
the game of chess went on. A year and a day thereafter, 
the empress was no more. 

Remembering his promise, and seeking activity to 
relieve his agony, the emperor sent far and wide for 
architects of eminence to submit plans for the grand 
memorial. The plans of Issi Mahomed were chosen, 
and the work was at once begun, to suit the impatience of 
the king’s grief, on the very place where the game of 
chess had been played and the loving promise made, 
But after the foundations, large as if for a palace, had 
been laid, much to the amazement of the emperor, the 
famous architect and his marvelous plans marvelously 
disappeared. It was supposed that some of his unsuc- 
cessful rivals had thrown him into the river. The 
emperor, though day chased day and year followed year, 
steadily refused to have the work finished by an inferior 
hand. At the end of the seventh year, however, the 
architect reappeared, and gave as the reason for his delay 
that he feared the monarch’s impatience would have 
hurried him in the work, and the result would have been 
that, as the soil on the river-bank was so spongy, the Taj, 
after completion, would have leaned towards the river,— 
as many buildings do, by the by, in the city of Benares, 
Now that the foundations had had seven years to settle, 
the architect wag ready to begin the superstructure. Shah 
Jehan accepted his explanation, and the work went for- 
ward; but not till ten years after, 1647, was the last touch 
given. 

The number of workmen employed is said to have been 
twenty thousand; and the amount of marble used was one 
hundred and forty thousand cartloads. Every province 
of the immense empire was laid under contribution for 
precious stones,—jasper, cornelian, turquoise, agates, 
lapis-lazuli, coral, garnets, diamonds, onyx, chalcedony, 
sapphires, and others of unfamiliar name,—which were 
used profusely, not merely on the sarcophagus wherein 
the name of God was inwrought with jewels ninety-nine 
times, but all over the walls, in delicate delineations of 
birds and flowers. So much for the wealth of work and 
the work of wealth. But for the entire effect on the 
beholder, what expression can suffice ? 

It has been described by the statistical mind as “a 
mountain of white marble on a terrace of pink sand- 
stone 960 feet long and 880 wide.” Bishop Heber, the 
author of that beautiful hymn, “ From Greenland’s icy 
mountains” said the Taj seemed to him to have been 
“built by Titans and finished by goldsmiths.” And 
speaking of the Mooti Musjid, another triumph by the 
same architect, Bishop Heber utters these words, which 
might equally apply to the Taj: “This spotless sanctu- 
ary, showing such a pure spirit of devotion, made me, 
a Christian, feel humble, when I considered that no 
architect of our religion had ever been able to produce 
anything equal to this temple of Allah.” 

I think this quotation from that great missionary and 
fine poet, Bishop Heber, describes better than I could 
my feelings on my first visit to the Taj. It was about 
sunset, and the approach was by a huge gate of red 
sandstone, itself a fine piece of architecture. Passing 
through, we entered a gloomy garden, that seemed try- 
ing hard to lapse into original jungle, and its overgrown 
walks, sentineled by cypress-trees, looked consciously 
sad and desolate. On one side was a mosk of red sand- 
stone, partly gone to ruin, if ILremember rightly; and at 
the end of the garden loomed the white pile, a delicate 
minaret at each corner soaring away softly into the dezp 
blue sky, that seemed sinking slowly to meet it. (In 
that climate the sky always appeared to me nearer the 
earth than elsewhere. In that climate, also, marble does 
not discolor, and the snowy purity of the tomb of the 
loving queen is almost as stainless now as when Iss4 
Mahomed gave it the last fond look of an artist on his 
best creation.) The sun set suddenly, and with the sud- 
deuness peculiar to the tropics it was night,—a night 
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——— or" 
moonless, purple, and palpitant with stars. How they 
Jeaped forth to join in their angel dance and infinite 
hymn of joyous attestation to the creative divinity ! 
Under the splendor of their solemn joy the Taj seemed 
more of a temple than a tomb. The sadness of the 
garden was lost in the embracing beauty of the night. 
A breeze heavy with perfumes, as with incense, stag- 
gered up through the cypresses, then fell back again 
into silence. The amber river hushed itself to sleep, 
glistening faintly. The only things in motion seemed 
the stars and the Taj itself, whose magnificent propor- 
tions actually appeared to grow slowly on the sight; 
and if ever a boy felt deeply the sense of religion, the 
growing away from self, and the uplifting towards other 
jife than this, I think I did then. A jackal’s cry broke 
the spell, and I left the garden shortly after, casting, 
however, many a “longing, lingering look behind.” 

The next and last time I saw the Taj was by the light of 
a full moon, and the effect on me was very different. 
Instead of a massive and expanding reality, the wonder- 
ful structure seemed like a frosty illusion. The soft, 
caressing radiance of the moon, hanging low in the 
heavens, brought into special prominence the fairy-like 
delicacy of detail in the lucent, almost translucent, mass, 
the moonbeams filtering through the tracery of vines and 
flowers in the sides, and accentuating the lessening 
curves of the minarets, so that they looked fragile as 
icicles. I could easily have fancied it was a palace 
of snow, that might be melted in the first glow of 
morn; indeed, it seemed melting then, its exceeding 
diaphanous whiteness yielding, not reluctantly, to the 
golden omnipresence of the moon, as the heart of a pure 
maiden yields to a true lover,—as the heart of Queen 
Moomtaza, when a maiden, yielded to the overwhelming 
love of the great Shah Jehan. 
Medfield, Mass. 





DIVINE ALCHEMY. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


One morning, ardent fancy traced 

A fairy picture. Interlaced 

Were glade and forest, sylvan fair, 

With castle, moat, drawbridge in air, 

While pure and quick throbbed life-blood strong, 

Eager to storm the gates of wrong. 

Alas! my dream so tender, bright, 

Faded beneath the rays of light. 

No art availed; none could restore 

The radiant vision once ’twas o’er. 
And though I grieved till set of sun, 
It was undone, it was undone. 


One day, sore wounded, stunned, and faint, 
Too deeply hurt to make complaint, 
I mourned a lifeless love and hope; 
Nor cared to reach my hands, and grope 
For guerdon of some bliss to be. 
The shades of death encompassed me 
And all the sweetnesses of earth, 
For those were dead who gave them birth. 
And if men labored, or they slept, 
I sat beside the grave and wept. 
But though I grieved past set of sun, 
All was undone, all was undone. 


I turned at last from vain regret,— 
Albeit my lashes still were wet,— 
And toiled, amid life’s burning sands, 
To heal sick hearts, fill empty hands; 
And patiently the ground I tilled, 
That others’ hopes might be fulfilled,— 
When, lo! as sunlight on the sea, 
Kindled an answering sympathy. 
So eloquent each shining face, 
Love, hope, and courage grew apace, 
Until resplendent in the sun 
Glowed all that once I thought undone. 
Plainfield, N. J. 





MR. KERR’S LETTER, AND WHAT CAME 
OF IT. 


BY LINNAEUS ROBERTS. 


It was not a real letter of words written on a sheet of 
paper, sent in an envelope bearing address, stamp, and 
postmark, and delivered to Mr. Kerr by the mail- 
carrier on one of his daily rounds. No; it was a very 
different communication. Mr. Kerr, in his quaint way, 
said—and says to this day, for he never will get tired of 
telling the story—that it was a letter from God. 

Who was Mr. Kerr? He was a man who, in more 
ways than one, resembled the fishermen of Galilee, 
called by the Saviour to become fishers of men. Like 
them, he was poor and humble, and, from the world’s 


was not exactly a fisherman, but he had to do with boats 
on the water. He had heard the call of the Lord early 
in life, and had accepted it, although it did not require 
the giving up of his daily round of duty as a river-man. 
In giving himself to Christ, and his name to the Church, 
he had no thought of an idle profession of religion. His 
daily life was full of activity, and he enjoyed it all the 
more on that account. His living and his bodily health 
depended upon it. It was, therefore, a simple step of 
reasoning that led him to the conclusion that there 
could be no such thing as a lazy Christian. Further- 
more, he was at no loss to determine the field wherein 
his one talent could be most effectually used and de- 
veloped. Nothing could be more in accordance with 
his tastes than work in a Sunday-school, and it is as the 
superintendent of a mission school that he is here intro- 
duced to the reader. 

The year was 1868. The place, a carpenter-shop on 
Congress Street, in Pittsburgh. Mr. Kerr was no novice 
in his chosen field, for he had seen service for a score of 
years at least. A middle-aged man, rich in zeal and 
experience, active and alert, strong in faith, but also 
strong in his likes and dislikes. 

To enlist the interest of his school, and to extend the 
influence of the mission as much as possible, Mr. Kerr 
adopted the plan of giving a prize to those pupils who 
should succeed in gathering in others from the streets 
and by-ways. A ticket was given for one new pupil, and 
four tickets entitled the holder to a book, usually a copy 
of the New Testament. Under this incentive the school 
grew, and Mr. Kerr saw with devout thankfulness his 
sphere of usefulness enlarging from week to week. 

But one day something occurred for which he was not 
at all prepared. It dampened his ardor. It spoiled for 
him the entire session of school on the particular day 
when it happened. Why did the Lord let it happen? 
Up to this time none but representatives of the Cau- 
casian race had presented themselves for admission into 
the school. True, the word “ white ” would not honestly 
describe the complexions of all, but a vigorous applica- 
tion of soap and water would prove beyond a doubt that 
no African had slipped into the fold. 

On the day mentioned, when one little incident seemed 
to upset all of Mr. Kerr’s most cherished plans for the 
upbuilding of his mission, a little German boy, one of 
the regular attendants of the school, presented himself 
at the superintendent’s desk, and claimed a ticket for, 
bringing a new pupil. 

“Where is the new pupil?” asked Mr. Kerr. 

The boy led the way to a remote part of the shop, and 
there, crouching in the corner, half-afraid, half-confident, 
was a little colored boy five or six years of age. 

“There he is,” said the German boy. 

“A nigger!” exclaimed Mr. Kerr. ‘Take him away; 
take him to the Sunday-school for colored children, 
where he belongs! ” 

“ But his tongue is tied, and his ears are plugged up, 
and he can’t learn nothin’ over at the nigger Sunday- 
school,” said his German advocate. 

Sure enough, the new pupil, besides being black, 
could neither hear nor speak. 

Here wasadilemma! A deaf and dumb “nigger”! 
Mr. Kerr, good Christian that he was, had not yet 
learned the lesson given to Peter in his house-top vision. 
He looked upon the African race very much as the un- 
enlightened Jew thought of the Gentile. His natural, 
life-long, and persistent prejudice against the despised 
and down-trodden negro had never been disturbed by 
his growth in Christian grace. 

But this was no time for Mr. Kerr to hesitate. The 
eyes of the school were upon him. If the boy could 
not be admitted to the colored school on account of his 
deafness, his color equally debarred him from member- 
ship in the school for whites. So reasoned Mr. Kerr, 
and so he eased his conscience for sending the boy away. 

The following Sunday, Henry Bell, for this was what 
his friend called him, although he himself knew not 
that he had such a thing as a name, was found in the 
same corner from which he had so timidly peered up at 
Mr. Kerr one week before. What Mr. Kerr did next 
was done, let us charitably hope, in a perfect maze of 
perplexity. Whether the absurdly paradoxical nature 
of his act was apparent to him, or whether his pupils 
had any other thought than of its being a poor rule that 
would not work both ways, we do not pretend to say. 
What Mr. Kerr did was to give the little German boy 
another ticket for taking the obnoxious Henry away,— 
and this was done on more than one occasion. 

Once the heart of the superintendent relented, and 
Henry remained throughout an entire session of the 
school, After the shyness induced by his strange sur- 





standpoint, not ome of the “wise and prudent.” He 


by making all sorts of queer grimaces, accompanied by 

those plaintive vocal sounds peculiar to the uneducated 

deaf, This was as good as a circus to the other boys, 

who, in order to keep the fun going, began to tear up 

their papers, and convert them into wads, which fell in 

a perfect fusillade upon the woolly head. This was more 
than Mr. Kerr could endure with even an outward show 

of equanimity. He was heard to declare that the Devil 

in the shape of a little negro had come to break up his 

school. Henry was placed under the ban, and, from 

Sunday to Sunday, the little waif was actually driven 

from the door. 

The school, in the meantime, had outgrown the narrow 

limits of the carpenter-shop, and was now occupying 
quarters in one of the ward school-houses. The building 
was enclosed by a high iron fence in front and along the 
sides, and in the rear by a tight board fence. Mr. Kerr 
gave directions, that, after the regular attendants of the 

school were all in their places, the front gate should be 
locked; and in this way he thought he had rid himself 
of little Henry, who had become the very plague of 
his life. 

One day, in the midst of the school exercises, Mr. Kerr 
was standing, with Bible in hand, at an open window, 
his mind now and then reverting to his recent annoy- 
ance and his most fortunate escape therefrom, when lo! 
above the window-sill appeared the same little woolly 
head, and Henry Bell clambered into the room without 
so much as a “by your leave” invitation. This led Mr. 
Kerr to do some very serious thinking. Here was achild 
seeking for the bread of life, and he had been trying to 
drive him away from the table.. If there was only some 
way to get at the mind of the lad, he might do some- 
thing for him. Of one thing he was certain; the boy 
could not be kept away. He had, in fact, begun to think 
that the innocent child was not a messenger of Satan, 
sent to buffet him, after all, but that the hand of the 
Lord was in it. He now began in earnest to devise a 
plan for the instruction of his little protégé. Hearing 
of an educated deaf gentleman, who lived not far from 
his own neighborhood, he successfully appealed to him 
for help. So Henry Bell had ateacher; and this teacher 
soon had two pupils, for another unfortunate, a white 
boy, was taken into the school. Mr. Kerr now thought 
the problem was solved, and he took great pride in the 
deaf-mute annex to his mission. But there was yet 
trouble ahead; for the mother of the new recruit ob- 
jected, in unmistakable terms, to her son’s being in a 
class with a “nigger.” Mr. Drum, Henry’s teacher, had 
a deaf friend who was willing to assist him in his arduous 
undertaking; and the next Sunday presented the novel 
spectacle of two classes, of but one pupil each, and both 
teachers and taught deaf and dumb. 

In course of time, others joined the silent classes, until 
eight or ten were added to the school. Grown-up deaf 
people began to attend the mission-school, and at length 
a Bible-class was formed, besides the two primary classes, 

The necessity for greater opportunities than the Sunday 
hour afforded soon became apparent. At this point, the 
task had grown beyond the limits of Mr. Kerr’s sphere, 
and, with reluctance, he turned it over to other hands, 
His pastor, who had long looked upon the experiment 
as one worthy of the greatest philanthropic effort, now 
took up the arduous task of founding a secular school 
for the deaf. 

But another word about Mr. Kerr, before leaving. him 
to consider briefly the outgrowth of his peculiar experi- 
ment. Little Henry Bell—black as coal, deaf as a post, 
and ignorant as a Hottentot—was Mr. Kerr’s letter from 
God. Any one knowing the man in former years, and 
knowing him now, must decide that the letter was well 
read, and the lesson that it was intended to impart well 
learned. He is still going about, doing the Master’s 
work; but, in his constant ministrations to the souls and 
the bodies of the needy, he knows no “color line.” 

Now, what of the tree which has grown from the little 
seed planted by the mission-school superintendent more 
than twenty years ago? Nowhere can be found a better 
illustration of the seed that fell on good ground, and 
brought forth fruit a hundred fold. It does not require 
many minutes to read an outline history of the enter- 
prise; but the trials, the hopes, and the disappointments, 
the delays incident to all such pioneer work in any good 
cause, and the final reward of a great success, can never 
be fully recorded. The gradual steps in the history of 
this undertaking, from the little colored lad worrying 
the life out of the mission superintendent, to the two 
well-filled classes of deaf pupils; next, the twenty or 
more deaf, enjoying tuition in one of the ward schools 
as a part of the public-school system of Pittsburgh; then 
the establishment of a day school for the deaf,—the first 





roundings had passed away, he began to amuse himself 


of its kind in the United States; and, finally, the cham. 
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“bering of the Western Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb,—each one could furnish material for a 
‘story, stranger and more interesting than fiction could 
produce. From the one despised black boy, drawn to 
the rude carpenter-shop by an influence to which he was 
an entire stranger, and hungering for something he was 
utterly powerless to define, to the school of nearly two 
hundred pupils, in a beautiful building, with surround- 
ings indicating taste and refinement, where religious, 
literary, and industrial training are enjoyed to a remark- 
able degree, is certainly a transition which might well 
bé called a miracle. 

This is the story of Mr. Kerr's letter and what came 
of it. Does it not remind you of the many parables of 
our Saviour, in which he likened the kingdom of heaven 
to little things? 

Wilkinsburg, Pa. 





‘THE BIBLE IN THE PRIMARY SUNDAY- 
. SCHOOL TEACHER’S WORK. 


BY MARY OC. CUTLER. 


_ Every one believes that teachers of the older classes 
‘in Sunday-school should have a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible, but some would look surprised if it were said 
that such knowledge of the Bible is quite as important 
to the teacher of the primary class. What would be 
thought of people who should propose to erect a cathe- 
dral, if they were to commit the work of laying the founda- 
tion to a company of hod-carriers without any overseer, 
allowing them to do the work in their own way? We 
know that the entire superstructure should be in the 
mind’s eye of him who lays the foundation; for the 
foundation determines the shape and limits the propor- 
tions of the structure that can be built upon it. If in 
the finished temple one would have a tower reaching 
far up toward heaven, he knows that the foundation just 
there must be very deep and strong. And so primary 
teachers need to have in their minds, not merely the 
teachings that can be adapted to the children’s compre- 
hension from week to week, but the ideal structure of 
truth which they would have reared in their pupils’ 
minds in later years. 

- Many a little one has been told all through his child- 
hood that he must be good if he would go to heaven 
When he dies; and, after he has tried with varying 
degrees of success to be good for several years, he has 
then been told that he must be converted or he can never 
see heaven. And no one realizes more keenly than does 
the child himself, in such a case, the lack of fitness be- 
tween his early teaching and that of after years. If the 
temple of truth for which we would lay the foundation 
in a child’s mind is to be pervaded with the spirit of 
AMbrist, then Jesus Christ himself must be made the chief 
feorner-stone in the foundation; and the children must 
be taught that goodness apart from Jesus is not possible 
to them. And so, whatever the truth that ought to be a 
part of the final structure, the teaching of the primary 


class should be consistent with that truth, and serve to. 


prepare the way for its fuller apprehension. 

 Notjonly does the primary teacher need to have as 
good an understanding of the doctrines of the Bible as 
any other teacher, but also of its origin and structure, 
and of its contents and their right interpretation, Not 
that very much of all this can be taught to the children ; 
for primary teachers, according to their human measure, 
‘muat often imitate “the superhuman silence of the 
Bible.” But, while other teachers study that they may 
know what to tell their classes, the primary teacher must 
study an equal amount to know what not tosay. For 
instance, if the lesson were upon the Revelation of St. 
John, the teachers of older classes would need to study 
the various opinions as to the time of the Revelation, 
because the interpretation of the greater part of it de- 
pends largely upon whether one accepts the views of 
Farrar and others on this point, or clings to the old tra- 
ditional views, Primary teachers would need to give 
this subject the same careful study, not because they 
would attempt to give the children any theory as to the 
original significance of the revelation, but simply that 
they may not picture St, John as being “a very, very 
old man,” when the Lord gave him this vision, if they 
should find good reason for believing that he was not so 
very old, 

And so in regard to the origin of the Bible; when 
speaking to children of its claims upon us, it has been 
common to refer to it as “ the book which God has given 
us.” This is true in a certain sense, but not in the sense 
in which the children naturally understand it, They 
infer that it came ready-made from heaven, just as we 
‘have it now; and when they grow older, and read the 

, Bible for themselves, they cannot but wonder at many 





things. It will depend upon the influences which may 
then surround them whether they keep their wonderings 
to themselves, and in a blind way hold on to their belief, 
in spite of the things which perplex them, or whether 
they break loose from the Bible ‘entirely, letting all the 
precious gold of Bible truth slip through these rents in 
their faith. But the primary teacher may prevent these 
dangers from arising by avoiding statements that will 
convey erroneous ideas. Children can easily be taught 
to reverence the Bible as the book which tells us about 
God and duty, if they see that older people treat it with 
reverence; and when they are old enough to learn more 
than that, let them be told the truth. Let them under- 
stand that men wrote the Bible, but that God so guided 
them that we may learn from their writings what pleases 
God and what displeases him ; and that we ought to be 
very glad for this, because we are so made that we can 
never be really happy except when we are pleasing God. 
Show how impossible it would have been when the Bible 
was made to lay down mere rules for conduct that would 
fit everybody always and everywhere. Many things, 
the right or wrong of which we sometimes want to know 
about, had never been heard of in those times. The 
girl in one of Mrs. Alden’s stories who looked for the 
word “cards” in her concordance to see whether the 
Bible forbade their use, would have many perplexed 
counterparts in real life. The people in New Testament 
times had never heard of euchre and whist, but they 
had just the same troubles about accepting invitations 
to dinner where meats were served which had been 
offered to idols; and the Lord helped Paul to give such 
instruction on that point as could be applied to all other 
doubtful cases of right or wrong down to the end of time. 

In like manner, also, he put it into the minds of other 
good men of old to write out the stories of certain peo- 
ple who occupied various positions in life,—people who 
sometimes pleased God and sometimes displeased him, 
and were sometimes rewarded and sometimes punished. 
And, by studying these, we can always tell what the 
Lord will think of our own actions. It is true—and here 


is a point to be guarded as the children become older— 


that God sometimes permitted people to do things in 
Old Testament times that would not be right now. He 
allowed David to say hard things about his enemies ; 
for, until Jesus came, people had no idea of that love 
which can forgive one’s enemies, Baby is not punished 
for cooing or crying at family prayer, because he knows 
no better; but we try to set him a good example, and 
expect him to learn better soon. And so God did not 
punish some things which he did not approve in those 
old times, because people did not understand that they 
were wrong. But in all such cases we are to know what 
is right by studying the words and example of Jesus; 
for he gave us the final and perfect revelation, not only 
of the way to please God, but also of the way to obtain 
pardon when we have displeased him. 

If children could be taught in some such way as this 
concerning the Bible and its practical relation to them- 
selves,—not all at once, but a little at a time, us oppor- 
tunity offers,—they would be better prepared for the 
cavils at the Bible which they almost invariably meet 
with at some period in their lives, 


Lowell, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE BLACKBERRY TART. 
BY MINNIE E, KENNEY. 


Mamma was busy in the kitchen making blackberry 
pies, and Freddy was standing at one end of the table 
watching her intently. 

Oh, how good mamma’s blackberry pies were! Freddy 
smacked his lips in anticipation as he thought of the 
treat in store for him. There was a little piece of pie- 
crust left over, 80 mamma rol!ed it out flat, and cut it in 
a circle, and then crimped a cunning little edge around 
it, and, lo! it was a little tart, 

Freddy’s eyes beamed approval as he watched her. 
He knew what delicious things mamma could make out 
of left-over bits of dough, and he knew, too, to whose 
share these cunning little dainties usually fell. Mamma 
filled it with blackberries, and spread a little criss-cross 
of strips of pastry over the top, and then it was all ready 
to go in the oven with the “ grown-up pies,” as Freddy 
called the. larger ones. 

An hour later, Freddy came in the kitchen for some- 
thing, and there were the pies and the little tart cooling 
on the dresser, looking so tempting and smelling just 
delicious. 

Freddy turned the little tart around with his: brown 
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fingers, and sniffed the inviting odor till his mony, 
watered. He was so hungry, and he was sure he could 
never wait till dinner-time. It was of no use to ask 
mamma for the tart now, for she never let him eat any. 
thing rich so near the dinner-hour. Oh, dear! 

Why not take it and eatit, any way? Freddy knew his 
mamma would not be pleased to find that her little boy 
had taken what did not belong to him, yet he wanteq 
the tart so much that he did not stop to listen to hi, 
conscience, but, taking the delicious morsel in his hang 
ate up every crumb. < 

As he passed the parlor window he heard the sound of 
voices, and, standing on tiptoe, so his bright eyes just 
peered over the sill, he looked in, and saw a lady there 
talking to his mother, with a dear little girl whom 
Freddy was always glad to see. 

“Freddy!” said mamma. ‘ Suppose you go out in 
the kitchen and get.that little blackberry tart. You can 
put it on a plate, and bring in two forks, and you and 
Natalie can eat it together.” 

“Yes’m” came in such subdued tones, as the eyes 
vanished, that mamma wondered whether her little boy 
was becoming selfish, and did not want to share his tart 
with Natalie. 

How Freddy did wish from the depths of his miserable 
little heart that he had never touched the tart! [f 
mamma was only alone, he could have confessed the 
truth, but he did not want Natalie and her mother to 
know how greedy he had been. It was a long time 
before Freddy’s slow reluctant steps came along the hall, 

“Well, Freddy, where is the tart?” asked mamma, 
glancing up. 

Such a guilty-looking boy stood in the door, with his 
flushed face all smeared with blackberry stains, that 
mamma guessed the truth at once. 

“T can’t find it,’ Freddy answered slowly, his eyes 
fixed on the carpet.. “I guess the cat must have eaten 
it up. She looked like it.” 

Then a little. sob choked his voice, and he rushed up- 
stairs and threw himself down on the floor, more unhappy 
than he had ever been. 

He had really told a lie, one of those wicked things 
that he had promised mamma that he would never, 
never do. 

- A queer swelling came in his throat as he thought 
what a sorry look would come into maimma’s loving eyes 
if she should ever know it, and he cried softly to himself. 

In the meantime, mamma had comforted Natalie for 
her disappointment concerning the tart by giving her a 
generous piece of pie. Her heart was almost as full as 
Freddy’s; for, with all his other childish faults, he had 
always been truthful, and now she could not doubt that 
he had told her a falsehood. 

When the visitors left, she went upstairs, and took 
Freddy up in her lap. 

He turned his head away, and would not meet the 
grave, tender eyes, 

“Freddy, look at me,” said mamma; and very slowly 
the little boy lifted his flushed face and his brown eyes 
till they met mamma’s looking straight into his guilty 
heart, as it seemed to him. 

“Has my little boy anything to tell me?” asked 
mamma, 

Freddy was silent for a moment. He did want to 
tell mamma all about it, and lift the burden of guilt that 
made his heart so heavy. 

“The cat did eat it,” he faltered, but mamma checked 
him. 

“Freddy, go and look in the glass, and tell me what 
you see.” 

Freddy slipped down from her knee, and went and 
looked in the mirror. The tell-tale traces of ‘his guilt 
were on his lips and cheeks, and he realized that 
mamma knew he had told a lie. 

He burst into tears, and put his head on the shoulder 
that was still his refuge in trouble, while he sobbed out 
his sorrowful little story, Very tenderly and lovingly 
mamma talked to him, Making him feel what a terrible 
thing a lie is in the sight of a pure and holy God. 

“ These stains on your lips can be washed away,” she 
said ; “‘ but, Freddy, the stains on your heart I canno 
wash away. Do you know who can?” : 

“ Jesus,’”’ whispered Freddy. 

“Yes; he can wash away the stains of sin, if you ask 
him. Shall we kneel down now, and tell him all 
about it?” rr 

The burden was lifted from the childish heart at last, 
as mamma asked that Freddy might be forgiven, and 
washed clean in the blood of*the Lamb of God. And 
Freddy resolved that a lie should never again stain his 
heart. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 
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1. July 7.— Samuel Called of God. 1Sam, 3: 1-14 
2. July 14.—The Sorrowful Death of Eli 1Sam. 4: 1-18 
3. July 21.—Samuel the Reformer 1Sam. 7: 1-12 
4. July 28.—Israel Asking for a King 1Sam. 8: 4-20 

August 4.—Saul Chosen of the Lord. 1Sam. 9: 15-27 


August 11,—Samuel’s Farewell Address........ Dicssencsesvoatin 1Sam. 12 : 1-15 
August 18.—Saul Rejected by the Lord..... .1Sam. 15 : 10-23 
August 25,—The Anointing of David........ 






Fs 


9, September 1.—David and Goliath.. 


10, September 8.—David and Jonathan............c.sccessresseeserses 1Sam., 20; 1-13 

11. September 15.—David Sparing Saul 

12, September 22.— Death of Saul and His Sons........... aniseed 1Sam, 31 : 1-13 

13. September 29.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Sam. 25 : 23-31, 
35-38 ; or, Missionary Lesson, Psa. 67 : 1-7. 








I Sam. 24: 4-17 





LESSON XI., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1889. 
TitLE: DAVID SPARING SAUL. 


LESSON 


(1 Sam. 24 : 4-17. 
COMMON VERSION. 


4 And the men of Da’vid said 
unto him, Behold the day of 
which the Lorp said unto thee, 
Behold, I willdeliverthineenemy 
into thine hand, that thou may- 
est do to him as it shall seem 
good unto thee, Then Da’vid 
arose, and cut off the skirt of 
Saul’s robe privily. 

5 And it cameto pass afterward, 
that Da’vid’s heart smote him, 
because he had cut off Saul’sskirt. 

6 And he said unto his men, 
The LorD forbid that I should do 
this thing unto my master, the 
Lorp’s anointed, to stretch forth 
mine hand against him, seeing 
he is the anointed of the Lorb. 

7 So Da’vid stayed his servants 
with these words, and suffered 
them not to rise against Saul. 
But Saul rose up out of the cave, 
and went on his way. 

8 Da’vid also arose afterward, 
and went out of the cave, and 
cried after Saul, saying, My lord 
the king. And when Saul looked 
behind him, Da’vid stooped with 
his face to the earth, and bowed 
himself. 

9 And Da’vid said to Saul, 
Wherefore hearest thou men’s 
words, saying, Behold, Da’vid 
seeketh thy hurt? 

10 Behold, this day thine eyes 
have seen how that the Lorp 
had delivered thee to day into 
mine hand in the cave : and some 
bade me kill thee: but mine eye 
spared thee; and I said, I will 
not put forth mine hand against 
my lord; for he is the LorD’s an- 
ointed. 

11 Moreover, my father, see, 
yea, see the skirt of thy robe in 
my hand: for in that I cut off the 
skirt of thy robe, and killed thee 
not, know thou and'see that there 
is neither evil nor transgression 
in mine hand, and I have not 
sinned against thee; yet thou 
huntest my soul to take it. 

12 The Lorp judge between me 
and thee, and the LorD avenge 
me of thee: but mine hand shall 
not be upon thee. 

13 As saith the proverb of the 
ancients, Wickedness proceedeth 
from the wicked : but mine hand 
shall not be upon thee. 

14 After whom is the king of 
Is‘ra-el come out? after whom 
dost thou pursue? after a dead 
dog, after a flea. 

15 The Lorp therefore be judge, 
and judge between me and thee, 
and see, and plead my cause, and 
deliver me out of thine hand. 

16 J And it came to pass, when 

Da’vid had made an end of speak- 

ing these words unto Saul, that 

Saul said, Js this thy voice, my 

son Da’vid? And Saul lifted up 

his voice, and wept. 

17 And he said to Da’vid, Thou 
art more righteous than I: for 
thou hast rewarded me good, 
whereas I have rewarded thee 
evil. 


Memory verses, 11, 12.) 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 


4 And the men of David said 
unto him, Behold, the day 
of which the LorpD said unto 
thee, Behold, I will deliver 
thine enemy into thine hand, 
and thou shalt do to him as it 
shall seem good unto thee. 
Then David arose, and cut off 
the skirt of Saul’s robe privily. 
5 And it cameto pass afterward, 
that David’s heart smote him, 
because he had ‘cut off Saul’s 
6 skirt. And he said unto his 
men, The LorD forbid that I 
should do this thing unto my 
lord, the Lorp’s anointed, to 
put forth mine hand against 
him, seeing he is the Lorp’s 
anointed. So David checked 
his men with these words, and 
suffered them not to rise 
against Saul. And Saulroseup 
out of the cave, and went on 
8 his way. David also arose 
afterward, and went out of the 
cave, and cried after Saul, say- 
ing, My lord the king. And 
when Saul looked behind him, 
David bowed with his face to 
the earth, and did obeisance. 
9 And David said to Saul, Where- 
fore hearkenest thou to men’s 
words, saying, Befiold, David 
10 seeketh thy hurt? Behold, this 
day thine eyes have seen how 
that the Lorp had delivered 
thee to-day into mine hand in 
the cave: and some bade me 
kill thee: but mine eye spared 
thee; and I said, I will not 
put forth mine hand against 
my lord; for he is the Lorp’s 
ll anointed. Moreover, my fa- 
ther, see, yea, see the skirt of 
thy robe in my hand: for in 
that I cut off the skirt of thy 
robe, and killed thee not, know 
thou and see that there is 
neither evil nor transgression 
in mine hand, and I have not 
sinned against thee, though 
thou ! huntest after my soul to 
12 take it. The Lorp judge be- 
tween mé and thee, and the 
LORD avenge me of thee: but 
mine hand shall not be upon 
13 thee. As saith the proverb of 
theancients, Out of the wicked 
cometh forth wickedness: but 
mine hand shall not be upon 

14 thee. After whom is the king 
of Israel come out? after whom 
dost thou pursue? after a dead 

15 dog, after a flea. The Lorp 
therefore be judge, and give 
sentence between me and thee, 
and see, and plead my cause, 
and %deliver me out of thine 

16 hand. And it came to pass, 
when David had made an end 

of speaking these words unto 
Saul, that Saul said, Is this 
thy voice, my son David? 
And Saul lifted up his voice, 

17 and wept. And he said to Da- 
vid, Thou art more righteous 
than I: for thou hast rendered 

P unto me good, whereas I have 


7 








10r, layest wait for *Heb. give sentence for me. 
The American Committee would substitute ‘thy hand” for “thine 
hand” in verses 4and 15." my hand” for “ mine hand” in verses 6, lu 
(twice) 11, 12, and 13, “life” for“ soul” in verse 11, and “Jehovah” for 


the Logb” throughout. 


rendered unto thee evil. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Torto OF THE QUARTER: 


Goupaex Taxt FoR THE QUARTER: Behold, to obey te bet 


ter than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.—1 Sam. 
15 : 22, 


Lesson Topic: Magnanimity of the Obedient. 


1. David’s Forbearance, vs. 4-8. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. David's Appeal, vs. 9-15. 
3. David's Victory, vs. 16, 17. 


GoLpEN TExT: Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.—Rom. 12: 21. 


Datty Home REapInos: 
M.—1 Sam. 24 :4-17. Magnanimity of the obedient. 
T.—1 Sam, 21:1-15. David's flight from Saul. 
W.—1 Sam. 22 : 1-23. Saul’s malignant spirit. 
T.—1 Sam. 23: 1-15. Saul’s persistent pursuit. 
F.—1 Sam. 23 : 16-29. David's narrow escape. 
$.—1 Sam. 26 : 1-25. Conquered by kindness, 
$.—Psa. 18: 1-20. Praises for deliverance. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, DAVID’S FORBEARANCE, 

1. Opportunity : 

Behold, the day of which the Lord said unto thee,—(4) 

Saul went in.... David and his men were abiding in... the cave 
(1 Sam. 24 : 3). 

Thou shalt do to him as it shall seem good (1 Sam, 24 : 4). 

God hath delivered he 4 thine enemy into thine hand (1 Sam. 26 : 8). 

As we have opportunity, let us work that which is good (Gal. 6 : 10). 


ll. Forbearance : 

The Lord forbid that I should do this thing unto my lord (6). 
David checked his men with these words (1 Sam. 24 : 7). 

Mine hand shall not be upon thee (1 Sam. 24 : 12). 


And David said to Abishai, Destroy him not (1 Sam. 26 : 9). 

If thine enemy hunger, feed him (Rom. 12 : 20). 

Ill. Reverence : 

David bowed with his face to the earth, and did obeisance (8). 

He is the Lord’s anointed (1 Sam. 24 : 6). 

Whocan put forth his hand against the Lord’s anointed (1Sam. 26 : 9). 

Wast thou not afraid ... to destroy the Lord’s anointed (2 Sam. 1:14). 

Fear God. Honour the king (1 Pet. 2:17). 

1. ‘*Behold, the day of which the Lord said unto thee.’?— (1) The 
remembered promise; (2) The hasty application; (3) The trust- 
ful forbearance. 

2. ‘*David’s heart smote him.’ (1) David’s opportunity; (2) 
David's act ; (3) David’s regret. 

3. ** David bowed with his face tothe earth.” (1) The actual king; 
(2) The coming king.—(1) Saul as a king; (2) David as a subject. 


II. DAVID’S APPEAL. 


\. Against Hearsay Evidence ; 

Wherefore hearkenest thou to men’s words ? (9.) 

Thou shalt not take up a false report (Exod. 23 : 1), 

Keep me from the snare which ‘they have laid for me (Psa. 141 : 9). 
A whisperer separateth chief friends (Prov. 16 : 28). 

He that harpeth on a matter separateth chief friends (Prov. 17 : 9). 


ll. For Candid Judgment : 


Know thou and see that there is neither evil nor transgression 

(11). 

In righteousness shalt thou judge (Lev. 19 : 15). 

The judges. .. shall justify the righteous (Deut. 25: 1). 

Judge me, O Lord, according to my righteousness (Psa. 7 : 8). 

With what judgement ye judge, ye shall be judged (Matt. 7 : 2). 

il. For Divine Vindication : 

The Lord judge between me and thee (12). 

The Lord judge between me and thee (Gen. 16 : 5). 

The God of their father, judge betwixt us (Gen. 31 : 53), 

The Lord, the Judge, be judge this day (Judg. 11 : 27). 

Unto God would I commit my cause (Job 5 : 8). 

1. ‘‘Wherefore hearkenest thou to men’s words?’ (1) Popular 
rumors ; (2) Hasty conclusions ; (3) Candid remonstrance. 

2. **I will not = forth mine hand against my lord.’”’ (1) Saul’s 
recognized kingship; (2) David’s appointed ot samy te ; (3) 
Saul’s unreasoning enmity ; (4) David’s magnanimous loyalty. 

3. ‘‘ The Lord judge between me and thee.’”’ (1) The contestants ; 
(2) The controversy ; (83) The court. 


III. DAVID’S VICTORY. 


I. His Enemy Subdued: 
Saul lifted up his voice, and wept (16). 


Then said Saul, .. . I will no more do thee harm (1 Sam. 26 : 21). 
Saul said to David, Blessed be thou, my son (1 Sam. 26 : 25). 
Saul... sought no more again for him (1 Sam. 27 : 4). 


He maketh even his enemies to be at pace with him (Prov. 16 : 7). 


ll. His Righteousness Confessed : 
Thou art more righteous than I (17). 


Thee have I seen righteous before m2 (Gen. 7 : 1). 

Thou hast not defrauded us, nor oppressed us (1 Sam. 12: 4). 
A perfect and an upright man (Job L : 8). 

Thine alms are had in remembrance in the sight of God (Acts 10: 1). 


ill. His Generosity Acknowledged : 


Thou hast rendered unto me good, whereas I have rendered 
unto thee evil (17). 


Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge (Lev. 19 : 18). 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat (Proy. 25 : 21). 

Love your enemies (Matt. 5 ; 44). 

Overcome evil with good (Rom. 12 : 21), 

1, ‘‘Is this thy voice, my son David?” 
Saul’s surprise. 

2. ‘Thou art more righteous than I.” 
conceded ; (2) Saul’s unrighteousness confessed. 

3. ‘Thou hast rendered unto me good, . .. I have rendered unto 
thee evil.” 
(1) David’s honor ; (2) Saul’s humiliation. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


LQVE TO MAN. 


Is of God (John 3:16; 1 John 4: 7). 

Illustrated (Matt. 5 : 44-48 ; John 13 : 34; Eph. 5: 2). 
Commanded (John 15:12; 1 John 4: 21) 

Is the second commandment (Matt. 22 : 36-39), 

Is the end of the commandment (1 Tim. 1 : 5), 

Is a fruit of the Spirit (Ga!. 5 : 22; Col. 1:8). 

Its characteristics (1 Cor. 13 : 4-7). 

Its permanence (1 Cor. 13 : 8, 13). 

Its necessity (1 Cor. 13 : 1-3). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


known that fact to David are then narrated (1 Sam. 20 





(1) David’s appeal; (2) 
(1) David’s righteousness 


(1) David’s magnanimity : (2) Saul’s malignity.— 


INTERVENING Events.—The interview between David and 
Jonathan is described more fully in 1 Samuel 20: 14-23. 
The anger of Saul and the method by which Jonathan made 


tell how David was pursued by Saul: First, the fugitive’s 
visit to Nob and his interview with Ahimelech (21: 1-9); 
then his flight to Gath and his feigned madness there (21 ; 
10-15) ; afterwards the departure to the cave of Adullam 
(near Bethlehem), where a band of sympathizers, together 
with debtors and malcontents, soon gathered, four hundred 
in number (22:1). As a precaution, David then removed 
his parents to Mizpeh of Moab (south-east of the Dead Sea), 
returning himself to the land of Judah (22: 3-5). Saul, 
hearing of his presence there, shows his bitterness to his ser- 
vants, and on being informed by Doeg the Edomite of what 
had occurred at Nob, takes vengeance by causing the priests 
to be slain (which was done by Doeg) and the city to be 
sacked, Abiathar alone escaping to David (22: 6-23). David 
then went to the rescue of Keilah, a city on the Philistine 
frontier, but was directed to leave the place when Saul sought 
to besiege him there (23: 1-13). The next place of refuge 
was “ the wilderness of Ziph,” in the southern part of Judah ; 
here Saul sought him, Jonathan warned him, the inhabitants 
informed Saul of his whereabouts, but an invasion of the 
Philistines put an end to the pursuit by the king (when 
David retired to Engedi, the scene of the present lesson. 
(28 : 14-29). 

Piaces.—The locality is a cave in the neighborhood of 
Engedi, which was about the middle of the western shore of 
the Dead Sea, a rugged and precipitous region. Another — 
place mentioned is a spot without the cave. 

Time.—The time is not indicated, but the events referred 
to above must have covered a year ortwo. An approximate 
date would be B. C. 1061 (or 1065). 

Perrsons.——David, Saul, David’s men. 

IncIDENTs.—David is urged to destroy Saul. He cuts oft 
the skirt of Saul’s robe, and then regrets his act. He checks 
his men,,and, following after Saul, converses with him from 
a distance. Saul is repentant. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Saul became more and more embittered against David, 
whose only safety lay in concealment. The mountain fast- 
nesses in the wilderness of Judah, with which he became 
familiar when he pastured his flocks in this region, now 
afforded him his only shelter. A band of such as wished to 
escape the burdens or restraints of society gathered about him 
(1 Sam. 22: 2) as his companions and bodyguard. Saul had 
shown his vindictive malice toward those who in any way 
befriended him by his massacre of the priests at Nob (1 Sam. 
22:17, etc.); and he was in constant and hot pursuit of 
David himself (1 Sam. 23: 14) with an army which might 
have been better employed in defending the land of Israel 
from the incursions of the Philistines. David and his men 
were at times in the greatest straits; once, at least, capture 
seemed inevitable, had not Saul at the critical moment been 
summoned away to repel an invasion (1 Sam. 23: 26, 27). 
This was no sooner checked than Saul returned to the pur 
suit of David with three thousand chosen men. David with 
his party, now numbering six hundred (1 Sam. 23: 13), had 
taken refuge in a large cavern in the wilderness of Engedi, 
and lay hidden in the darkness of its deep recesses. Saul, 
wholly unaware of their proximity, entered the mouth of the 
cave, and so unwittingly put himself completely in their 
power. 

Verse 4.—And the men of David said unto him, Behold, the 
day of which Jehovah said wnto thee, Behold, I will deliver thing 
enemy into thine hand, and thou shalt do to him as it shall seem 
good unto thee: They feel and say that his opportunity has 
now come, which he ought to embrace. God, in his provi- 
dence,:-had brought his bloodthirsty foe where he could easily 
rid himself of him, and thus secure his own safety. It is not 
certain whether the language which they here attribute to 
the Lord is their interpretation of this event in God’s provi- 
dence, or whether they have in mind some prophetic an- 
nouncement of deliverance to David and ultimate victory 
over his foes, which has not been preserved to us, but to 
which Jonathan may likewise allude (1 Sam. 20:15). But 
in either event David does not accept their interpretation. 
Here was indeed a magnificent opportunity for David in a 
very different sense from that in which it was urged upon 
him by his impatient followers. He might have taken his 
revenge by slaying the enemy who was persistently seeking 
his life. But then he would have lost the chance of display- 
ing the magnanimity which he here showed in such a con- 
spicuous manner, and of gaining a nobler victory over Saul 
than that of putting him to death (Psa. 7: 3-5; Prov. 25: 
21, 22). The Pharisaic gloss, which interpreted the coms 
mand of the law “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour” to imply 
the converse, “ Thou shalt hate thine enemy ” (Matt. 5: 438), 
is not in accord with the spirit of the Old Testament any 
more than it is with that of the New. The Psalmist says, 
“ Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee?” (Psa. 189: 
21.) The enemies of the Lord were counted by him his ene- 
mies, unless the Lord should change their hearts. But this 
is very different from the indulgence of private revenge or 
: | of a malignant spirit toward those who have injured us pers 








24-42), The chapters which follow, up to the present lesson, 


sonally.—Zhen David arose, and cut off the skirt of Saul’s robe 
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privily: The “robe” here spoken of was without sleeves, and 
larger than the tunic over which it was worn. It was worn 
by persons of distinction and authority, as by the high-priest 
(Lev. 8:7), by kings (Ezek. 26: 16), by members of the 
royal family (1 Sam. 18:4; 2 Sam. 13: 18), and by other 
persons of rank or note (Job 29: 14). David, without reply- 
ing at once to his men, advanced toward Saul as though he 
were about to act upon their suggestion; but, instead of 
making a thrust at Saul, he cut off the skirt of Saul’s robe, 
which had been temporarily laid aside, or may even have 
been worn upon his person, but so quietly as not to attract 
attention. 

Verse 5.—And it came to pass afterward, that David's heart 
emote him, because he had cut off Saul’s skirt: This does not 
mean that his heart beat violently from excitement while 
engaged in a somewhat perilous act, nor that he was subse- 
quently alarmed lest Saul might be incensed at what he had 
done, but that his conscience was disturbed by the reflection 
that he had treated the king with disrespect. 

Verse 6.—And he said unto his men, Jehovah forbid that I 
should do this thing unto my lord: With a solemn appeal to 
the Lord he expresses his abhorrence of their suggestion that 
he should take the life of one whom he still recognized as 
his lawful sovereign, however unjustly and injuriously Saul 
had acted toward him.—Jehovah’s anointed: Saul was not only 
the rightful and acknowledged king of Israel, but he was so 
by immediate Divine appointment. He was chosen of God, 
a choice which was indicated by his being anointed by the 
prophet Samuel under Divine direction. True, David had 
been himself anointed to be Saul’s successor. But this did 
not authorize him to seize upon the throne, or to take any 
steps whether to elevate himself or to displace his predeces- 
sor. That must be left to the unfolding of God’s providence 
without any active interference of his own. So long as God 
continued Saul upon the throne, so long David was stedfastly 
determined to maintain his loyalty.—To put forth mine hand 
against him, seeing he is Jehovah’s anointed: ‘The Lord, who had 
made Saul king might remove him at his pleasure (1 Sam. 
26: 10, 11), but it would be a sin against both man and God 
for David to make any attempt upon his life. Upon this 
principle David acted consistently throughout. He never 
plotted against Saul in any way. He submitted to be driven 
not only into the wilderness, but out of the country, into the 
land of the Philistines, rather than raise a standard of revolt 
against Saul, relying on the popularity of which he had had 
so many proofs. When ata later time he once again had 
an opportunity to take Saul’s life, he then, too, spurned the 
_—. (1 Sam. 26: 7, etc.):in a manner so similar to his 
behavior on the present occasion, that critics have without 
any good reason affirmed that they were two different stories 
of the same event. And when after the disastrous battle in 
which Saul perished, his crown and bracelet were brought to 
David by one who thought to have been rewarded for affirm- 
ing that he had put Saul to death, he was instead executed 
as an assassin. 

Verse 7.—So David checked his men with these words: He 
not only would not attack Saul himself, but he restrained 
them from doing 8so.— And Saul rose wp out of the cave, and went 
on his way: Not only unharmed, but wholly ignorant of the 
fact that he had been in any danger. 

Verse 8.—Saul had proceeded but a short distance when 
David shouts after him in the tone of a loyal subject, “ My 
lord, the king,” and assumes the most reverential attitude.— 
David bowed with his face to the earth, and did obeisance: Lit- 
erally, prostrated himself. 

“Verse 9.—And David said to Saul, Wherefore hearkenest thou 
to men’s words, saying, Behold, David seeketh thy hurt? There 
is nothing of which he more bitterly complains in the Psalms 
than of the false slanders which were uttered against him 
(Psa. 27 : 12; 31: 13, 18; 35:11, 12; 52:1-4)., These 
malicious misrepresentations were eagerly listened to by one 
of Saul’s jealous temper, and accepted as true, and thus his 
hostility to David received constant accessions, The tongue, 
says the Apostle James (James 3: 8), is an, unruly evil, full 
of deadly poison. A whisperer, says Solomon (Prov. 16 : 28), 
separateth chief friends. 

Verse 10.—In opposition to these malignant falsehoods, 
which had so excited Saul’s hatred against him, David 
appeals to the evidence just afforded that he had no disposi- 
tion to injure Saul. He had every opportunity, and he was 
urged to do it, but he absolutely refused. He had too much 
respect for the person of his sovereign ; he had too sacred a 
regard for one whom God himself had constituted king. 

Verse 11.—He held in his hand indubitable evidence of 
the truth of his words.— Moreover, my father: This may be 
the language of respect to one of superior age and dignity 
(2 Kings 2:12; 6: 21; 13: 14), or he may use this title | 
because he was son-in-law to the king (1 Sam. 18: 27), In 
like manner Saul addresses hini (v. 16) as “ My son David.” 
—See, yea, see the skirt of thy robe in my hand: His having cut 
off this skirt was clear proof that he could have attacked Saul 
unawares, had he chosen to do so, That he took off a piece 
of his skirt, and yet did not harm him, proved that he had no 





designs against Saul, as had been falsely alleged.— Though 
thow huntest after my soul [or, life] to take it: Saul was so im- 
pressed with the idea that David was hostile to him, that he 


was pursuing him with the intention of putting him to death. 
But it was all a dreadful mistake, without warrant from any- 
thing that David had done, or had any thought of doing, as 
most plainly appeared from what had just taken place. 

Verse 12.—Jehovah judge between me and thee, and Jehovah 
avenge me of thee: He commits his case unto the Lord, the 
Judge of infinite rectitude, the King of all the earth, who in 
his righteous judgment will render to every man according 
to his deeds; who says, Vengeance is mine: I will repay.— 
But mine hand shall not be wpon thee: He would not usurp the 
province of the Most High by retaliating for wrongs done him. 

Verse 13.—As saith the proverb of the ancients: Brief senten- 
tious sayings, embodying the result of observation, or express- 
ing some recognized truth in a terse and striking manner, 
have been common in all countries and in every age.—Out of 
the wicked cometh forth wickedness: Wicked men will do wicked 
deeds. They will perform acts of violence, redressing their 
real or imaginary wrongs by inflicting wrongs in return, taking 
the law into their own hands in a criminal and unauthorized 
manner. But good men will not do so; “mine hand shall 
not be upon thee.” I will not undertake to wreak my 
vengeance upon the wrong-doer, but will make my appeal to 
the proper tribunal, human or divine. Social order would 
be impossible, if every one avenged by force the injuries 
done to him. 

Verse 14.—But Saul wag not merely pursuing one who had 
done him no wrong, and had no thought of harming him. 
He was engaging in a most formidable expedition against a 
most insignificant person, as David sees fit to style himself.— 
After whom is the king of Israel come out: So great a monarch 
with such an army must be bent upon attacking some power- 
ful foe, capable of inflicting serious damage.— After whom dost 
thou pursue? after a dead dog: Which can neither bark nor 
bite,—a contemptuous expression for one not worth regarding 
(2 Sam. 9:8; 16: 9).—Afier a flea: Literally, one flea. A 
swarm of fleas might create some annoyance; but to start 
out over the mountains on a serious hunt after a single flea, 
as though it were game worth chasing, was supremely ridicu- 
lous (1 Sam. 26 : 20). 

Verse 15.—He makes his appeal, therefore, once more to 
God as the supreme Judge of all, who will ultimately rectify 
all wrongs and pass a just award on every one, whatever 
inequalities may be suffered for wise and inscrutable reasons 
to exist for a time, and even gross injustice for a season to be 
perpetrated with apparent impunity. As truly as God is a 
righteous God, iniquity shall not go unpunished. 

Verse 16.—The triumph gained by returning good for evil 
is grander and more complete than can possibly be achieved 
by requiting evil by its like. Saul, who had been filled with 
the most bitter and malignant feelings toward David, and 
was bent on doing him all the evil that he could, even to 
taking his life, was instantly subdued. Tenderness takes the 
place of hatred, and he is filled with mortification and self- 
reproach. His first hesitating words, as he can scarcely 
believe his eyes, are in an altered tone, and reveal at once 
the revolution which has taken place within him: “Is this 
thy voice, my son David?” And the haughty, implacable, 
persecuting monarch breaks down like.a child. “And Saul 
lifted up his voice, and wept.” 

Verse 17.—Saul had noble and generous impulses in spite 
of his glaring faults; so that David, who had known him 
well on both sides of his nature, could bury all resentment 
after his death, and speak of him in his touching lament in 
the manner that he does (2 Sam. 1: 23). One of these flashes 
of good feeling comes out on this memorable occasion in his 
frank and manly confession of the wrong which he had done 
to David, who had done only good to him, 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The prudence of David for a time preserved him from 
danger after Goliath’s defeat and death, but he was ulti- 
mately forced to flee for his life. His first refuge was, strange 
to sy, with his enemies, the Philistines, to whom he must 
have represented himself as now the enemy of his people, 
ready to turn against them his skill and bravery in war. 
But his position from the first in this dangerous region was 
insecure; and it was only by feigning madness, which was held 
in some way a divine possession, sacred from injury, that he 
preserved his life till an opportunity for flight offered itself. 
Stealing away, at last, up the great pass or valley of the 
Terebinth, the readiest ascent into the hills from Gath, he 
hid himself in the caves of a rounded hill, about five hun- 
dred feet high at its head,—the hill of Adullam. ‘The sides 
of the valley at this point, including the slope of this hill, 
are full of caves, still used for dwellings and sheepfolds by 
the shepherds of the district. Here he was joined, before long, 
by a number of his countrymen, who, for various reasons, 
often not very creditable, had been forced to flee from their 
homes in Israel. Some of his own family, moreover, espe- 
cially his nephews, found him out, and came to him; and also 
some famous warriors, who, from different causes, had left 
Saul. Gad the prophet also came, perhaps from Ramah, 

Meanwhile, the king’s fury against his supposed rival grew 





so unbounded that, in a paroxysm of wild rage and mad 

he sent to Nob, and slew the whole colony of priests the 
because their chief had-given David shelter and shown him 
friendliness before his final escape. One alone, Abiatha; 
was able to flee for his life; but he had with him the sacred 
insignia of the high-priest, his father, who had been slain 
and forthwith carried them, to Saul’s great chagrin, to David, 
with whom he henceforth stayed. 

A short visit to Moab, to put his aged father and mother, 
who had come to Adullam, in a place of safety, closed the 
period passed at Adullam. The fugitive’s next hiding-place 
was in the wood of Horeth, nine miles north-west of Hebron 
where he was lurking when the priests were slaughtered by 
Saul at Nob. But his new retreat was also soon known by 
the king, so that he had to seek safety elsewhere. This time 
he betook himself to the neighborhood of Ziph, about four 
miles below Hebron, an upland region full of hill caves; the 
landscape a sea of barren slopes and valleys nearly three 
thousand feet above the sea. Here, in a waterless, treeless 
region, with only scrub, at most, on some of the slopes; 
the eye ranging over successive levels of the gray hills ag 
they sink in great steps towards the desert of Sinai; with 
the Philistine plains far below, on the west, and the repul- 
sive tangle of desolate ravines and rounded uplands forming 
the wilderness of Judea, stretching away to the east, some 
hundreds of feet beneath, David might have hoped for safety, 
but did not find it. His retreat was soon discovered, and a 
large force was sent to take him; but, having timely warning 
from his true friend, Jonathan, whom he has met for the last 
time, he escaped to Maon, about five miles farther south, and 
hid in the ravines and caves of the hill which rises as high 
as the cliff of Ziph. But, though closely pursued, he escaped 
now also, Saul being called off by news of a fresh inroad 
of the Philistines. His next retreat was in the caves 
of the precipitous cliffs of Engedi,—“ the spring of the goats,” 
—on the west edge of the Dead Sea. A path cut in the pre- 
cipitous rocks is even now the only means of descent from 
the table land above, a single false step at any time threaten- 
ing to hurl one to the bottom, which is two thousand feet 
below the top. 

Even to this wild and dangerous retreat, however, the 
maddened jealousy of Saul pursued David. But he was 
destined to meet a rebuke of his hostility in a way he little 
expected. Having one day withdrawn into the shadow of 
one of the numerous caves with which the heights of Engedi, 
like all the hilly parts of Palestine, abound, he had, in doing 
so, unawares put himself completely in the power of his 
intended victim, who, with his band of followers, happened 
at the very time to be hiding in the farther depths of the 
cavern. Nothing could have been easier than to have killed 
the king, and David’s men would fain have got permission to 
do so. But Saul was God’s anointed, and thus sacred; and 
David, apart from this, would have set a bad precedent if he 
who himself hoped one day to reign, had taken advantage 
of an opportunity to murder his predecessor. Still, he would 
use his chance in a way that would plead for him, and, per- 
haps, calm the passions of Saul against him. Stealing noise- 
lessly toward the king, who, being between the light and him, 
could be seen while he himself could not pierce the darkness 
behind him, he cut off with his knife or sword a piece of the 
skirt of Saul’s cloak which was most easily reached, and let 
him leave the cave without injury. When, however, he had 
gone some distance, David came out, and, standing in the 
open, hailed the king, showing him the piece of his cloak 
just cut off, and asking whether there was any reason to hunt 
down one who, under circumstances so favorable to treason, 
had shown himself nobly loyal. There was no resisting such 
an appeal. He had received good for evil, and on a nature 
in which there is anything worthy this always makes a pow- 
erful impression. Weeping aloud, he owned that David was 
a better man than himself. It was clear, he added, that God 
intended to give him the kingdom. Would he only promise 
that, on coming to the throne, he would not cut off his (Saul’s) 
family? Willingly swearing this, the two parted in peace 
for the time. David, however, would not trust himself in 
his neighborhood, feeling sure that some fit of jealous mad- 
ness would soon break out again, and therefore he stayed in 
the wilderness, 

Nor was he in error. Before long, the hatred of the king 
toward him was raging as fiercely as ever, and a second force, 
larger than that by which he had formerly been pursued, was 
launched against the fugitivé, Saul himself going with it. 
The treacherous Ziphites once more volunteered to betray 
David into his hands, but he was too watchful to let himself 
be snared. Noting, from some high point, exactly where 
Saul’s forces had rested for the night, within a rough defense 
of any kind supplied by the locality, the hunted one descended 
from the hills, trusting to the carelessness of encampments in 
the East, and stole unperceived to the very center of the host, 
where Saul lay asleep, surrounded by Abner and his personal 
guards, Theroyal spear was stuck in the ground, as a badge 
of rank, at the head of the sleeping king, and acruse of water, 
bound to the saddle of his ass by day, lay near. Taking the 
long spear and the cruse, he climbed a neighboring hill again, 
refusing to take advantage of the opportunity given him to 
slay Saul as he lay in his slumber. The confusion round 
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Saul at daybreak, when it was found that the spear and the 

kin were gone, must have been intense, but it would 
Mb htened when the form of David was seen calling frome 
é height beyond and proclaiming his exploit. Taunting 
t : with his want of care of the king, he also appealed to 
ook taaeall to cease pursuing one 80 unmistakably loyal, nor 
isiil the force of the proof be withstood. The king returned 
toGibeah, and David remained for the time in peace. Thus, 
for the second time, the victim of cruel wrong requited it 
with magnanimous loyalty,—literally returning good for evil, 
and, in doing 0, leaving a lesson for all time. 
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LOVE FOR HATE, THE TRUE 
QUID PRO QUO. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


A sudden Philistine invasion had saved David, when hard 
pressed by Saul, and given him the opportunity of flight to 
the wild country on the west of the Dead Sea, near the place 
where En-Gedi (The Fountain of the Wild Goat) sparkles into 
light on the hill above the weird lake. In these savage 
gorges Saul’s three thousand men would be of little use 
against the light-footed outlaw and his troop. The whole 
district is seamed with ravines, and these are honeycombed 
with great caverns, where dangerous outcasts still lurk and 
defy capture. Trayelers go into raptures over the beauty of 
some of these “fairy grottoes” draped with maiden-hair 
fern, cool and moist, and blessedly dark after the fierce light 
outside. In some one of these the beautiful story which 
makes our lesson occurred. 

1, We have the scene in the cave. The interior would be 
black as night to one looking inward with eyes fresh from 
the blinding glare of such sunlight upon limestone, but it 
’ would hold a glimmering twilight for one looking outward, 
with eyes accustomed to the gloom. David and his men, 
keeping close to the walls and hiding behind angles, might 
well be unobserved by Saul at the mouth, and probably 
never looking in at all. How vividly the whispered eager- 
ness of the outcasts round David is reproduced! They think 
it would be “ tempting Providence” to let such a chance slip. 
They put a religious varnish on their advice. It would be 
almost impious not to kill Saul, for here was the hand of God 
evidently fulfilling a prophecy! There may have been some 
unrecorded prediction of the sort they seem to quote; but 
more probably they are only referring to David's designation 
to the crown, which they had come to know, It never struck 
them as possible that it could “seem good” to a wise man not 
to cut his enemy’s throat when he could do it without danger 
to himself! So they would watch David stealing down 
quietly to the place where the unconscious king was crouch- 
ing, and getting close behind him, knife in hand. How dis- 
gusted they must have been when the blade, that flashed for 
a moment in the light at the cave’s mouth, was not buried in 
Saul’s great back, but only hacked off the end of his robe 
spread out behind him! No personal animosity was in David. 
However he had been driven to consort with outlaws, and to 
live a kind of freebooter’s life, his natural sweetness was un- 
spoiled, and was reinforced by solemn veneration for the 
sanctity of the Lord’s anointing, which he reverenced all 
the more because himself had received it. He clambered 
back to his disappointed men, and, as soon as he was up in 
the dark again, his chivalry and his religion made him 
ashamed of his coarse practical jest. The humor of the 
thing had tempted him to do it; but it was a rude insult, 
which lowered. him more than it did Saul, and, like a true 
man, he blushes there in the gloom at what he had done. 
Then he has to deferid himself to his men for not coming 
up to their expectations, and he does it by insisting on the 
sacredness which still surrounded Saul as “the Lord’s 
anointed.” David knew that the unhappy king had been 
rejected and forsaken by “the Spirit of the Lord,” and that 
he himself was the true bearer of the regal unction; but he 
will not take the law into his own hands, and still regards Saul 
as his “lord.” He sets the example, much needed by us all, 
of leaving God to carry out his purposes at his own time, 
and patiently waiting till that time comes. He had hard 
work to keep his men from rushing down on the king; but, 
having commanded himself, is able to restrain them. How 
many virtues may be in exercise in one action! Here we 
have generosity, clemency, sensitiveness of conscience, rever- 
ence, self-abnegation, patience, loyalty, firmness, sway over 
lower natures for high ends,—a whole constellation shining 
star-like in the dark cavern. 

2. We have, next, David’s pathetic remonstrance. Sanl 
was alone, and David could easily escape among the cliffs, if 
the king summoned his men; but he risks capture in the 
gush of ancient friendship. His words are full of nobleness, 
and his silence is nolessso. He has no reproaches, no anger 
nor hate. He will not even suppose that Saul has followed 
his own impulses in his persecution, but that he has been led 
astray by calumnies. He points to the fragment of Saul’s 
robe in his hand as the disproof of the lies that he had de- 
signs against him, and passionately asserts his innocence now 


wild thing, like one of the goats among the cliffs, and Saul 
toa hunter. He solemnly calls God to judge between them, 
and appeals from the slanders and misjudgings of men to the 
perfect tribunal of God, to whom he commits his cause. He 
abjures all intention of striking at Saul in his own defense. 
He quotes, in true Eastern manner, a scrap of proverbial 
wisdom, which contains the homely truth that character de- 
termines action; for it needs a wicked man to do a wicked 
thing, and he implies that he is not wicked, and that Saul 
knows that well enough,—by what has just happened, if by 
nothing else. Then he puts his own insignificance and the 
disproportion between him and his ragged band and the im- 
posing force of Saul in vivid light by his half-humorous and 
wholly humble description of himself as a “dead dog,” and a 
“flea;” as harmless as the one, as hard to catch as the other, 
as little important as either. Finally, he reiterates his devout 
reference of the whole cause to God, and his fixed resolution 
to take no steps to right himself, but to leave all to him. 

So ought we to deal with slanders and enmity. The eter- 
nal law for us in all opposition and hostility is enshrined in 





David’s noble words and deeds, To repay evil with benefits, 
to abstain from retaliation when it is in our power, to keep 
our tongues from bitter and wounding words, to appeal to the 
adversary’s better self, even at the cost of our own “dignity,” 
—all that is not easy nor usual among professing Christians. 
But it @ught to be. David’s Lord, “when he suffered, 
threatened not; but committed himself to himthat judgeth 
righteously.” We are poor followers of him, if David sur- 
passes us in patience and magnanimity. It has taken eigh- 
teen hundred years to teach us that passive endurance is more 
heroic than fighting for our own hand, and that repaying 
scorn and hate with their like is less noble than meeting 
them with endless forgiveness. 
Psalm 7 is all but universally regarded as David’s, and as 
belonging to this period. In it we find a clause, “I have deliv- 
ered him that without cause was mine enemy,” which may 
fairly be supposed to refer to the scene in the cave, and the 
same vehement protestations of innocence, the same figure of 
himself as a hunted wild animal, the same appeal to God’s 
judgment, as'in his remonstrance with Saul. The psalm is 
the poetic echo of our lesson. 
3. We have the momentary melting of Saul’s heart. He 
breaks into passionate weeping. With that sudden flashing 
out into vehement emotion, so characteristic of him through- 
out, and, in these latter days of his life, so significant of en- 
feebled self-control, he recognizes David’s generous: forbear- 
ance in its contrast to his own hate, which, for the moment, 
he feels to be causeless, There is a piteous remembrance of 
the days when David soothed him by song, in his mention 
of the sweet “voice,” and some rekindling of ancient love in 
his calling him “My son.” Our lesson stops before the sad 
words which confess the hopelessness of his struggle against 
the Divine purpose. and his appeal for mercy to his house. 
The picture may well move solemn thoughts and pity for that 
scathed and solitary soul, seeing for a moment, as by a lightning 
flash, the madness of his course, and yet held so fast in the grip 
of his dark passions that he cannot shake off their tyranny. 

Two great lessons are taught by that tragic figure of the 
weeping and yet unchanged king. One is of the power of 
forbearing gentleness to exorcise hate. The true way to 
“overcome evil” is to melt it by fiery coals of gentleness, 
That is God’s way. An iceberg may be crushed to powder, 
but every fragment is still ice, Only sunshine that melts it 
will turn it into sweet water. Love is conqueror, and the 
only conqueror, and its conquest is to transform hate into love, 

The other lesson is the worthlessness of mere feeling, which 
passes away by its very nature, and, like unstored rain, leaves 
the rock more exposed in its obstinate hardness. Saul only 
increased his guilt by reason of the fleeting glimpse of his 
folly, which he did not follow up; and our gleams of insight 
into some sin and madness of ours but add to our responsi- 
bility. Emotion which does not lead to action hardens the 
heart, and adds to our guilt and condemnation. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 

A magnanimous exile is greater than a mean-minded king. 
His mind to him a kingdom is, permanent and secure. The 
king in name only has no kingdom in reality, and what he 
seems to have escapes him, Christ, taking buffets, scourge- 


all, but over his enemies also, Saul said: “Is this thy voice, 
my son David?” and he wept. 

This state of mind in David was not born of the flattering 
song, “ David hath slain his ten thousands,” but of his long 
years of exile. The first was productive of his lie to Abime- 
lech and the dreadful resultant slaughter, and of his being 
“sore afraid” in Gath, The last was productive of a neces- 
sity of his completely trusting in God and being like him, 
That he was really thus affected is known by some of the 
sweetest songs of trust that ever slipped in music out of 
human hearts (Psa, 63). 

It may be that David’s state of mind, produced by sudden 
elevation from the sheepfold to being son-in-law of the king, 
made the exile, made the being hunted like a partridge in 
the mountains, being slandered as a murderer at court (v. 9), 
a necessity, Moses had to try exile from courts, 

The main point to be taught is, be not overcome of evil, 
for that shows that evil is stronger than you, but overcome 
evil with good,—good or God is really greater than evil, It 
is simply a question of how much we have of it. 

God is ready to put us on the throne, in this world or some 
other, as soon as we are big enough. To do so before would 
be the ruin of both the kingdom and us. 

One swallow does not make a summer, nor one magnani- 
mous act reveal a noble character, The exile is far from fins 
ished; the character as yet far from perfect. 

Top of the Rockies. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Lord said unto thee, Behold, I will deliver thine enemy into thine 
hand, and thou shalt do to him as it shall seem good unto thee (v. 4). 
It is always safe to follow the word of the Lord; but it is not 
always safe to follow the counsel of those who tell us what 
the Lord would have usdo. The Devil could quote Scrip- 
ture as an inducement to evil-doing, when he tempted the 


any form of error that does not call to its support some Bible 
texts that at the first glance may seem to give it sanction. It 
is not enough to have one of our advisers tell us that there is 
a “Thus saith the Lord” in favor of a course that is recom- 
mended to us; but we must know that the Lord said what is 
ascribed to him, and that he intended its application to such 
a case as the one in question. 

The Lord forbid that I should do this thing unto my lord, the 
Lord’s anointed, to put forth mine hand against him, seeing he 
is the Lord’s anointed (v. 6). God’s representatives must be 
looked at in the light of him whom they represent, rather 
than in the light of their individual worth. The authorities 
in both church and state are God’s representatives in their 
sphere; for “the powers that be are ordained of God.” 
Parents are God’s representatives to their children; so are 
teachers to their scholars, and employers to those whom they 
employ. It is a duty to recognize another’s representative 
character, even if that other be a most unworthy representa- 
tive. Ifa friend’s servant appears at our door with a gift or 
a message from our friend, we must consider that servant's 
representative character, for the time being. Even if the 
servant be known to us as unworthy, or be personally un- 
attractive, or repulsive, we must consider the friend who is 
represented by that servant just then, and treat the servant 
accordingly. We are not necessarily to heed every request 
of an unworthy representative of one who is worthy, but we 
must not overlook the representative character even under 
such provocation, A child has a duty to honor an unworthy 
parent, as a representative of God, even when the child may 
be compelled to refuse obedience to a command of that parent 
which is in manifest conflict with God’s commandment. Aad 
so every person who bears God’s image is, in a sense, a repre- 
sentative of God; und every disciple of Christ is Christ's 
representative. “Inagmuch as ye did it not to one of these 
least, ye did it not unto me,” is the way Christ looks at 
any lack of reverence toward his humble followers on earth, 

So David checked his men with these words, and suffered them 
not to rise against Saul (vy. 7). It is not enough for us to be 
reverent ourselves; we have a duty to inculcate reverence 
in those who are under us or about us; and, if need be, to 
restrain irreverence on their part. We ought to see to it that 
our children, our scholars, our servants, bear themselves 
reverently toward all who are in authority, or who in any 
sense stand for God. And we ought to feel a responsibility 





welts, and the rushing billows of human hate, was so great 
that these breakers did not jar him. When they had passed 
over, he still stood,—the. Rock of Ages. 

God is great, and any man can be who has His characteris- 
tics and momentarily draws on His strength, 
great-mindedness is one’s treatment of one’s foes. Little men 
say: “G-r-r-r. If once I catch him on the hip, I'll feed fat 
the grudge I bear him.” Greatness says: “ Love your enemy; 
if he hunger, feed him. Bless them that curse you, pray for 
them that spitefully use you, that ye may be children of your 
Father, who sendeth rain on just and unjust.” The differ- 
ence ia that between a bull-dog and a son of God. 





and in all the past. He compares himself to some timid 


The test of | 


| for helping to create a right sentiment in the community 
| with reference to authority and its representatives, It ig 


probably true that there is no sin toward which Americans 
| of all classes are more prone than the sin of irreverence, 
which this lesson would rebuke. We, in this country, are 
pecu.iarly tempted to the feeling that “one man’s as good ag 
another; yes, and a great deal better.” Expecially is it hard 
for us to realize that rulers and superiors are worthy of rev- 
| erence as God’s representatives, even when they are personally 
| unworthy of respect. 
David... cried after Saul, saying, My lord the king.... 
Wherefore hesrkenest thou to men’s words, saying, Behold, David 


Such a man not only has victory over self, the greatest of ' seeketh thy hurt? ... See, yea see (vs. 8-11), Lt is not enough 


The men of David said unto him, Behold, the day of which the 


Son of man in the wilderness. And to-day there is hardly ° 
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to have a spirit and purpose of reverence, without evidencing 
that spirit and that purpose % word and in action. It is 
important that those who are in authority, and those who in 
any sense stand for God, should know your reverent attitude 
toward them as God’s representatives. And this is all the 
more important, if they have any prejudice against you as 
supposably hostile to them. It is right for those who are of 
the defeated party in an election, to show their deference to 
those who have triumphed in that contest. There is a sense 
in which it is more needful for a citizen to express his appro- 
bation of the right acts of a ruler of party-politics opposite 
to his own, and to refrain from severe criticism of such a 
ruler when the latter does not do well, than for a man to 
commend a ruler of party-politics the same as his own; for 
it is every good citizen’s duty to have his reverence for God’s 
representatives as God’s representatives made evident. 

The Lord judge between me and thee, and the Lord avenge me 
of thee: but mine hand shall not be wpon thee (v.12). How 
rarely are men willing to commit their present reputations 
to the Lord, even while they are ready to trust their eternal 
interests with him! Especially is it true that when a man 
finds himself wronged by- unjust suspicions he is tempted to 
turn aside from his legitimate work in order to show that he 
is all right and his slanderers are all wrong. Yet this is not 
as it should be. It ought to be a great deal easier to leave 
an enemy to the Lord for punishment, when we are sure that 
the wrong is all on the enemy’s side, and that the Lord can- 
not fail to see it in that light, than it is when we are in doubt 
whether the Lord counts our enemy or ourselves chiefly in 
the wrong. One who knows that he is unjustly suspected, or 
unjustly dealt with, ought to be far readier to leave his case 
with the Lord for justification, than can be one who thinks 
that if he doesn’t avenge himself he never will be avenged. 
And there is no class of wrongs which may more confidently 
be left for the Lord to take care of, than wrongs committed 
against us by those who have unworthily represented the 
Lord in so doing. 

, Saul lifted up his voice, and wept. And he said to David, Thou 
art more righteous than I: for thou hast rendered unto me good, 
whereas I have rendered unto thee evil (vs. 16,17). There is no 
surer way of convincing others that we have a right spirit, 
than by showing a right spirit. And, in the long run, a 
loving forbearance, and a loving deference, will tell on the 
hardest heart. A bad man is not easily convinced that he is 
bad, by being opposed and abused. But if he is treated with 
undeserved and unexpected kindness, he may be led to think 


how unworthy he is of such treatment. Even unworthy 
representatives of God, in places of authority or influence, are 
more likely to recognize their own unworthiness, and their 
injustice toward those with whom they have dealt unfairly, 
throngh seeing the God-fearing spirit of those whom they 
had counted their opponents, than through any deserved 
rebuke of those who would assume to mete out to them God’s 


justice. There is, in fact, no better way of securing the 
results of well-doing than by doing well, persistently and 
unswervingly, and leaving the results to God. 

»,, Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Call the attention of the class to the fact that we have had 
concrete illustrations of opposite principles working out their 
legitimate results. In Saul we had envy, culminating in 
practical murder. In Jonathan we had love, ending in self- 
sacrifice. To-day we have another virtue, exemplified in 
actual life. In order to rightly understand it, we must 
remember that for two or three years David had been a 
hunted exile. Saul had driven him from post to pillar, 
leaving his soul no rest. (As a mirror of his feelings at this 
time, read Psalm 57.) In his wanderings, David had gath- 
ered around him a band of discontented and somewhat lawless 
men, six hundred in number. Saul, who for some time had 
been busy with the Philistines, now gathered three thousand 
men, and put all his energies into hunting hisenemy. With 
David, his falling into Saul’s hands was sure death: Under 
these circumstances the events of the lesson took place. 

Let the teacher now bring out the story of the lesson. 
Try to make the class see Saul with his three thousand men 
hunting David with his six hundred. Try to make them 
realize the joy of David’s men as they see Saul entering the 
cave, all unconscious that he was putting himself into their 
power. Picture David, as he steals up from behind and cuts 
off a part of the robe of his enemy, yet touches him not to 
his hurt. Go on and call out the dialogue between the 
monarch and his enemy, and the blank amazement that must 
have taken possession of Saul as he saw how he had been 
absolutely in the power of him whom he was hunting, and 
yet had by him been spared so generously. Call attention to 
the touching way in which David addressed the very man 
who was hunting him as men hunt wolves. Finally, notice 
the temporary effect of the forbearance of David on the heart 
of the king. (Oh that it had been more than merely tem- 
porary!) With such a fascinating story as this, that teacher 
must be dull indeed who does hot succeed in interesting his 
glass The only danger will be, that he will be tempted to 





spend so much time on the lesson that he will not have time 
enough to apply the principles of it to the daily lives of his 
class. Pass on, then, after the story has been well brought 
out, to the consideration of the grandeur of David’s character, 
as shown by the action of this lesson. In order fully to 
understand this, we must look at it carefully. It is said that 
to return evil for good is devilish, to return good for good is 
human, but to return good for evil is divine. If this is so, 
David’s conduct showed that he was guided by the divine 
spirit. For 

1. Saul wasseeking hislife without any just cause. Ifyou had 
been able to ask the king what it was that led him to spend 
days and nights in the field, hunting this young man, he 
would have been unable to give any good reason for his 
intense antipathy to David. Nay, more, it would have been 
easy for any one to give reasons why Saul should at once 
cease to hunt this man with so bloodthirsty a spirit. David 
had been Saul’s benefactor more than once. The story of his 
life was one'long confirmation of the benefits that he had 
received at the hands of the man whose life he was now 
seeking. It was, therefore, rank injustice and wanton cruelty 
that led Saul to act toward David as he was now doing. Yet, 
in spite of this, David was ready to forgive him, and bore him 
no malice. 

2. Notice that it was not for lack of opportunity that David 
did his enemy no harm. Never did a man have a better 
chance; for, both at this time and subsequently with Abishai, 
he had free scope to act as he pleased. Many a man has 
refrained from murder, not because he had not the spirit of 
murder in his heart, but because he feared the consequences, 
or because he had not the fitting opportunity. This was not 
the case with David. He had abundant chances to carry out 
any plans of revenge that he might have felt in his heart. 
Saul was, at this time, absolutely in David’s power. Note, 
again, 

8. It was not because others dissuaded him that he spared 
Saul. On both occasions the attendants urged him to take 
vengeance on his foe. On both occasions David had to stem 
the tide of public opinion, in order to do what seemed to 
him right. If he had been like some modern persons whom 
we might mention, he might have said, “If I were left to 
myself, I would spare this man, although he has hunted me 
like a wild beast. But, if now I spare him, I shall lose my 
influence over these men, and they will abandon me, and 
then I shall be left without any one to care for me and 
defend me, and so in the long run I shall lose my own life.” 
This would have been very natural reasoning; and who, even 
in these days, would have been inclined to find fault with 
him for such conduct? Yet, in spite of all these arguments 
of the flesh, this grand man stood firm, and refused to do 
aught but what was dictated by the very noblest principles 
of action. Notice, once more, 

4. It was not because he could offer no plausible excuse, 
that David spares Saul. He might easily have argued that 
God had anointed him to be king as well as Saul. He might 
have said that, by his disobedience, Saul had forfeited the 
kingdom, and had been rejected by God, and that under the 
circumstances it was not wrong for him to put an end to the 
life of such a man. Persons have been killed with far less 
excuse than this in modern times. All the above arguments, 
and many more besides, might have been urged by David as 
valid reasons why he should have acted in a way different 
from what he did. But all of them together seem to have 
had no weight with him, as over against that conscience that 
he carried within him. He put them all down, and acted as 
he thought right, in the very face of what were most exceed- 
ingly trying circumstances. Let the class realize that this 
was a most magnificent piece of large-hearted forgiveness on 
the part.of David. If Jonathan in our last week’s lesson 
shone as an evening star, David in this lesson rises on our 
vision as an equally bright morning star. 

And has the Sermon on the Mount been lived already, 
never to be lived again? Is David’s conduct—placed as he 
was a thousand years before that sermon was preached—in- 
capable of reproduction eighteen hundred years after that 
sermon has been preached? May we not expect, in this class, 
that, by the grace of God, there shall be given to some one of 
our number power to exemplify once more the beauty of the 
Master’s teaching? Is there any one who can be more tempted 
than was this hunted man, and shall we let him outstrip us 
in grandeur of character and nobility of action? If so, then 
let us blush crimson with shame, and never dare again to find 
fault with any man for not living up to the injunctions of the 
Master. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


David in a Cave— Who was David's bitter enemy? Why? 
What had Jonathan bade David do? At the parting of David 
and Jonathan, what did they say? What was their covenant 
and prayer? From that time, for years, David was a wan- 
derer, often hungry and tired, fearful and discouraged, he 
went from place to place to eseape from the hatred of King 





——$—<—_— 
Saul. As you read .the Psalms you can find many prayers ti, ‘3 
this: “Hide me under the shadow of thy wings,” “Hide ‘ 
me... from... my deadly enemies;” “O Lord, in thee de 
I put my trust.” David’s stopping-place—not his home for 
he had no home—was in a cave in the mountains, «be 
miles from Bethlehem. It was called the cave of Adulla; 
a great cavern so large that it could hold a great many peo. 
ple. The only way to enter it was to climb aiong the stee 
sides of rocks with ledges like shelves, above deep chasms 
far down below. Perhaps, while David was a shepherd, he 
had sometimes gone to this cave; but the happy boy among 
his sheep never dreamed that he would have to hide in jt 
because he was hunted and driven as he had hunted a wilg 
beast who would kill his lambs. Many of the people were 
dissatisfied with Saul as king; all such and those who had 
any grievance or trouble came to this cave and joined Dayid, 
His brothers, who had been so ready to find fault, came to 
him; his own father, other relations, some priests, and mighty 
men of war, until six hundred had joined him at the cave of 
Adullam. David, in all his trouble, took his father and his 
mother to the country of Moab, and asked the king cf Moab 
to let them stay there until he could provide for them. What 
was the name of David’s great-grandmother who used to live 
in Moab? (The map should be used in this lesson.) You 
must not think of David and his mighty men as being idle 
or always hiding in a great dark cave. There they sometimes 
rested between battles; it was their fort to keep their supplies 
in, where some would stay and watch, while companions of 
them camped in forests or went miles away; for they could 
climb rocks like mountain-goats, could carry their shields 
and armor, and shoot or sling as well as David when he killed 
the giant. So David lived for seven years, trusting in God 
to help and save him. He sometimes sinned, and even joined 
the Philistines for a while; but he knew that he had been 
anointed to be king of Israel, and even when he seemed almost 
overcome and nearly captured by Saul and his men, he could 
say, “ What time I am afraid, I will put my trust in thee.” 

In the Wilderness.—In the strongholds of the mountains, in 
the forests, anywhere, David and his men went for safety, 
Sometimes David had “not where to lay his head,” for “Saul 
sought him every day, but God delivered him not into his 
hand.” Once, when Saul had “called all the people.., 
to besiege David and his men,” they were in a mountain in 
the wilderness of Ziph, not very far from Hebron, when Jona- 
than went secretly to David in the wood, and once more they 
made a covenant before the Lord. Jonathan said to David: 
“Fear not:.., thou shalt be king over Israel, and Ishall be next 
unto thee.” Selfish Saul only waited to kill David lest heshould 
have his throne; Saul’s noble son wanted David to be king, 
and was willing to have a second place. Some of the people 
told Saul where David and his men were hidden. Saul took 
his warriors, and went up one side of the mountain; David 
and his men were on the other side. It seemed as if they 
were to be taken, but suddenly a call came to Saul: “ Haste thee 
and come; for the Philistines have invaded the land.” David 
was saved, for Saul had to hurry away to save his country 
from the Philistines. 

At Engedi.—Near the shores of the Dead Sea was a green 
spot with many trees and flowing water, but it was in a 
lonely place, hard to reach, high up among the cliffs of rocks. 
Some one told Saul that David had escaped to Engedi. He 
took “three thousand chosen men, ... and went to seek David 
and his men upon the rocks of the wild goats.” Among those 
rocks was a cave where mountain sheep were sometimes 
driven; such places were called sheep-cotes, and in one of 
these caves David and his men had gone one day. No doubt 
many of David’s men joined in his prayers for deliverance; 
they knew that he cried to God: “ Mine enemies are lively, and 
they are strong;” “They that seek after my life lay snares for 
me;” and they knew that David said, “In God I have put 
my trust; I will not fear what flesh can do unto me.” That 
day Saul came in at the entrance of the cave; he could not 
see the men in the dark cave, but they could see his tall fig- 
ure as he entered. Now, they thought, David can kill his 
enemy. They told him that the day had come which the 
Lord had promised; he had delivered his enemy into his 
hand to do as he pleased. 

David's Forbearance.—David came softly close to Saul, and, 
with his sword,cut off a piece of the skirt of his kingly robe; 
perhaps only the fringe or the tassels on his outer garment. 
Some of his men would, no doubt, have been glad to use their 
sword or spear, and kill the man who had persecuted their 
master and caused them to endure such hardship. David 
would not let one of them lift a hand against Saul, for he 
said: “The Lord forbid, ... he is the anointed of the Lord.” 

David's Courage.—Saul went out of the cave. David went 
out and watched him. When Saul had gone a little way 
across the rocks, David called aloud: “My lord the king.” 
Saul looked, and David bowed with his face to the earth. 
Did David remember when Saul threw a spear at him, ordid 
he fear any flying arrow from some of Saul’s men? He asked 
Saul why he believed it when men said that David sought 
his life. Then he told him how the Lord had seemed to 
send him into his hand, into the cave before his eyes; that 
his men bade him kill him, but that he said: “I will not put 
forth mine haad against my lord; for he is the Lord’s 
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“ated” He called him “father,” and said: “See,” as he 
anoint ne piece of his robe, “I cut off the skirt of thy robe, 
held ae thee not.” He stated his own case as if he had 
aad ding the cause of some innocent one before an 
been ee “J have not sinned against thee,” David said, and 
ert Saul had hunted him like a partridge on the moun- 
sii had no desire to hurt Saul, Why should a king 
ee" his army search for one who would do him no more 
on ries a dead dog or a single flea? David was innocent, 
satel made him brave; for he could boldly say twice over, 
“abe Lord .. . judge between me and thee, and see, and plead 
my cause.” : ' 

“Sauls Tears.—Saul knew the voice that used to charm away 
pis troubles, the son and friend who had ‘slain thousands of 
énemies for him, who had just now spared his life. What 
a fearful mistake to have persecuted one.so brave, so true, so 
strong in spirit! .The little heart left in him was touched, 
and Saul wept, and cried aloud: “Is this thy voice, my son 
David?” . Selfish, cruel, false, as he had been, he could not 
but own that David had overcome his evil with good. What 
did Jesus, in his mountain sermon, bid us do to those who 
persecute? How did Jesus himself set such an example? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.S.; 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


“SrRONGHOLDs OF En-Gepr.”—The romantic incident of 
Saul’s meeting with David at the mouth of a cave near En- 
gedi is vividly illustrated by an examination of the country. 
Every minute touch in the narrative comes home, when 
studied on the spot. Here we are at one of the few places 
where a large body of men could remain unobserved for 
weeks, and yet find abundant water and some forage. The 
cliff of Ziz is the crest of a ridge two thousand feet above 
the Dead Sea, overlooking a little enclosed plain by the 
shore, almost three miles in extent; bounded north and 
south by stupendous ravines, more than two thousand 
feet deep. Exactly in the center of the crescent-shaped 
ridge is a narrow pass, by which, ever since the days of Chedor- 
laomer, invaders and traders have passed from the east 
and south of the Dead Sea into Judea, the only access to the 
hill country from the south, the route up to this point being 
along the shore, which, north of it, is impracticable. Thir- 
teen hundred and forty feet beneath the crest, amidst a 
thicket of tropical shrubs and canebrake, gushes from the 
focks the hot spring of Engedi,—-“the'spring of the kid;” 
and, like a kid, the streamlet leaps and bounds from rock to 
rock till it reaches the little plain below. The view from 
the crest is very grand, It is the complemeht of the views 
of Balaam from the mountains of Moab opposite, There 
they are across the sea, an even red line, higher than the 
range on which we stand. There is the Jordan valley to the 
north, till it is lost in the haze of distance. To the south- 
east is the historic town and castle of Kerak (Kir Moab) ; 
and, farther on, the dark green strip by the eastern shore, 
which marks the rich plain of Safich; then the salt moun- 
tain of Usdum to the south, and the Arabian mountains in 
the distance,—to the right the rugged peaks of Sebbeh 
(Masada), the last stronghold of the J ews against the Roman 
power. Below is the sandy shore along which every traveler 
or caravan must have passed within sight of David and his 
men, who doubtless plundered many a foe at the foot of the 
pass. Here the Kenite had had, long ago, “his nest in 
the rocks;” and studded with caves great and small are all 
ravines, as well as the face of the cliff in front. 

“Tue Rocks oF THE WILD Goats.”—It is impossible to 
say what was the cave in the recesses of which David and 
his men lay hid when Saul went into it; but there are many 
which would satisfy all the conditions of the problem, There 
is one especially, in the northern gorge of Sudeir, the entrance 
overhung with maiden-hair fern, and fresh water dripping 
from above, with many labyrinths within, where David might 
well have eluded search ; but it was more probably nearer 
the top of the pass itself. It is interesting to note that these 
ridges are called the rocks of the wild goats, Now the Syrian 
ibex, or wild goat, though abundant on the east side, is only 
found on the west side of the sea on the rocky heights behind 
Engedi, While camping there for more than a week, we 
secured three specimens, the first brought to England, and 
which are now in the British Museum. The desert partridge 
(ammoperdia heyi) is also very abundant, and, being reluctant 
to take wing, is chased by the Arabs on foot, who hurl short 
sticks at the birds as they run along, and in this way cap- 


spouts.” Here he may have remembered that God was his 
true rock, and resolved, “I will say unto God my rock, Why 
hast thou forgotten me?” Much of the imagery of Psalms 
18 and 57 seems to have been suggested by the scenery and 
surroundings of Engedi, with the sites of Sodom and of Zoar 
in view. 

The College, Durham, England, 





, QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How did David occasion the death of Ahimelech? What 
was the number and condition of David’s men? (1 Sam. 22: 
2; 23: 13,) What service did he render Keilah? How did 
he escape from Saul immediately after this conquest? (1 Sam, 
23: 9-14.) How was deliverance brought to him when com- 
passed about in the wilderness of Maon? Where and with how 
many men did Saul next seek him? What advantage did the 
Lord give David on this occasion? Why does the Lord some- 
times give the power of avenging ourselves into our own 
hands? (v. 4.) Should we, or should we not, ever use this 
power? (Rom. 12: 18-21.) 

How should we feel toward those who wrong us? (Matt. 5: 
44,45.) How many repetitions of an offense will justify us 
in avenging ourselves? (Matt. 18: 21, 22.) On what ground 
is this principle of forgiveness based? (Matt. 18 / 23-35.) 
Is, or is not, the Christian then wholly at the mercy of his 
enemy? (Matt. 18: 15-17.) How can we still love those un- 
worthy of our fellowship? (Rom. 5:8.) How will every 
loyal disciple feel after indulging his power of retaliation? 
(v. 5.) Does it add to, or detract from, the true dignity of a 
man to manifest genuine sorrow for wrong doing and wrong 
feeling? On what ground could David think it wrong to 
take this small advantage of his opportunity? (vs. 6, 7.) 
What lesson does this suggest to us? (Matt. 10: 41, 42; Acts 
23: 6.) With what token of respect did David accost Saul ? 
(v. 8.) 

What is reverence? How is it called forth? (Ley. 19: 30, 
32; Matt 21: 37.) How did David prove to Saul his loyalty 
and reverence? (vs. 9-15,) What is the surest way of con- 
vincing an enemy of the heinousness of his evil deeds? (vs. 
16-18.) Has it, or has it not, ever been regarded as natural 
to reward evil with good? (v. 19.) How then is it possible 
todothis? When did Jesus give the strongest manifestation 
of this spirit? What parallelism can be traced between Saul’s 
conduct respecting David and that of the chief priests and 
scribes respecting Jesus? What spirit moved both parties in 
their murderous purpose? (Mark 15: 10.) How did the in- 
terview between Saul and David end on this occasion? (vs. 
20-22.) . 

Philadelphia. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





A CONTRAST. 
I. DAVID. II, SAUL. 


AN OUTLAW. A KING. 
FLEEING For Lire. | (jreater thal ALL POWERFUL. 
HUNTED DOWN. IN ROYAL APPAREL. 


HE CONQUERED HIMSELF. 














“THE LORD THEREFORE BE JUDGE.” 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


‘** Blest be the tie that binds.” 

‘* Happy the heart where graces reign.” 

* How blest the sacred tie that binds,” 
“Lord, thou on earth didst love thine own.” 
“How sweet, how heavenly is the sight.” 
‘Rescue the perishing.” 

“Let the lower lights be burning,” 

“To the work.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Loving loyalty to God is the source and center of all manly 
virtues, ‘This is the main teaching of the lesson concerning 
David in his treatment of King Saul. 

The contrast between Saul and David was at this point. 
Saul’s thoughts, purposes, and actions centered in self. 


and that this difference made David's life a success, and Saul’s 
life a failure. 

Saul knew that his elevation to the throne was an act of 
God's grace; but, in his testing times, he was not careful to 
obey God implicitly. Saul knew that David's growing promi- 
nence was because of David's loving loyalty to God; yet he 
hated David all the more for this, and sought to compass his 
destruction. 

David committed himself to God, and rested on God, 
Whether fighting the bear and the lion in behalf of his 
loved flock, or going out against the giant of Gath who was 
defying the chosen people of God, his‘main thought was of 
God’s honor, and all his confidence was in God. In Goliath, 
David saw an enemy of God;: therefore he was ready, as 
God’s servant, to give battle to him single-handed, in spite 
of all apparent inequalities in the combat. In Saul, David 
saw the anointed of the Lord; therefore he would not harm 
a hair of Saul’s head, even though his own life seemed d 
pendent on the slaying of Saul. ly Nae 
His life, his reputation, his temporal interests, his present 
and his future,—all were trustfully rested with God by this 
loving and loyal servant of God. And this it was that-en- 
abled David to be brave, magnanimous, tender, and heroic. 
In the incident of this lesson this truth stands out pre- 
eminently, 
It is not any instinctive shrinking from striking down an 
enemy, from being revengeful, from returning evil for evil, 
that holds David back from the killing of him who, without 
cause, is seeking his life. It is not any prevailing purpose of 
always returning good for evil that prompts the generous 
forbearance of David in this instance. But it is his loving 
loyalty to God that causes David to be reverently tender of 
God’s representative, and so to display those nobler qualities 
of his nature that command the admiration of the man who 
would fain have taken his life. 

David’s own words are proof at this point: “The Lord 
forbid that I should do this thing unto my lord, the Lord’s 
anointed, to put forth my hand against him, seeing he is the 
Lord’s anointed.” “ Mine eye spared thee, for I said, I will 
not put forth mine hand against my lord; for he is the 
Lord’s anointed.” “The Lord judge between me and thee, 
and the Lord avenge me of thee: but mine hand shall not 
be upon thee.” And the spirit that actuated David so far, is 
the spirit that ought to actuate every child of God continually. 

Only as a man counts himself God’s servant, willing and 
ready to do whatever God has for him to do, looking upon 
every representative of God as sacred in his sphere for God’s 
sake, and trusting himself and his interests in God’s safe 
keeping, can he be the exhibitor of the manliest virtues, and 
of a spirit that has the approval of both God and man. 
And so it is that David’s course in the incident of this leason: 
is an example to us all. 

Dr. McLaren sums up the facts in the case when he says: 
“David knew that the unhappy king had been rejected and 
forsaken by ‘the Spirit of the Lord,’ and that he himself 
was the true bearer of the regal unction; but he will not 
take the law into his own hands, and he still regards Saul as 
his ‘lord.’ He sets the example, much needed by us all, of 
leaving God to carry out his purposes at his own time, and 
patiently waiting till that time comes. He had hard work 
to keep his men from rushing down on the king; but, having 
commanded himself, he is able to restrain them, How many 
virtues may be in exercise in one action! Here we have 
generosity, clemency, sensitiveness of conscience, reverence, 
self-abnegation, patience, loyalty, firmness, sway over lower 
natures for high ends,—a whole constellation shining star- 
like in the dark cavern.” 


ADDED POINTS, 


It is not always safe to follow the counsel of those who 
tell us that they are speaking in the name of the Lord. We 
must be sure that the Lord’s words are correctly quoted and 
fittingly applied, before we accept the counsel that is said to 
be based on them. 

In suggestion of the truth that even small sins bear their 
sure fruit, the rabbis say that, because of David's trans- 
gression in cutting off the skirt of Saul’s robe, David found 
no warmth in the robe wherewith he wrapped himself in his 
old age, They cite, in proof of this, 1 Kings 1:1: “King 
David was old and stricken in years; and they covered him 
with clothes, but he gat no heat.” 

Whoever is over us by God’s will, must have deference 





David's aspirations and devotions went outward and upward 
toward God, Saul was ready to acknowledge God as his 





tured several specimens while I was with them. Feelingly 
could David say he was pursued “as when one doth hunt a 
partridge in the mountains.” We may well picture here the 


hunted outlaw retiring from the rough companionship of his | 


motley followers for prayer and meditation. As he sat in 
the mouth of one of ‘these caves, the Spirit of the Lord may 
have breathed into his soul. “In a dry and thirsty land,” 
he longed for the ordinances of the sanctuary, “as the hart 
panteth after the waterbrooks” when hunted by his men 
above. As he heard the waters dashing down the cliffs, he 
exclaims, “ Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy water- 


helper when he felt the need of God’s help; but when his 
own interests seemed to point in one direction, and God’s 
| commandments pointed in another, Saul went in the way of 
his seeming interests. David, on the contrary, looked to see 
how he could serve and honor God; and when that path was 
plain before him, he was ready to sink self in his effort to do 
as God would have him. 

It is not that either Saul or David exhibited always and 
only one side of his character; for both of these men showed 
fluctuations in their life-course. But it is that the trend of 
Saul’s life was self-ward, while that of David's was God-ward ; 





from us, because he is, so far, in God’s stead. Not because of 

his personal worth, but because of his representative charac- 
| ter, must he have honor from us, whether he treats us justly 
| or unjustly. 

It is not alone those who are over us in authority who 
have a claim upon us-in their representative character. Our 
Lord has set the little children before us as his representa- 
tives; and he will recognize our course towards them as our 
course towards him. 

Above all is it true that our treatment of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is a test of our loving loyalty toward God. 

Doing what is right, is the surest way of being righted 
when we count ourselves wronged. If we would have God 
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take care of our case, we must commit our case unreservedly 
to God, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a eomplimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinafy trade chan- 
hels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





CURRENT CONTROVERSY IN BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE* 


A characteristic feature of the critical discussions of 
the day in the whole range of biblical and theological 
argument is that the issues at stake are the very greatest. 
The current controversies all have to do with the funda- 
mental problems of the science. Not questions of a par- 
ticular doctrine or the interpretation of a particular 
passage, but the questions of revelation, its possibility 
and certainty, of inspiration, of the existence or non- 
existence of the divine factor in the religion and the 
religious development in the two Testaments,—these 
and other matters as weighty as these form the cynosure 
of all eyes in the ranks of Bible students where the criti- 
cal spirit and tendency of the research of the age have 
found an entrance. Particularly is itin Germany where 
new lines of thought in this regard are being developed 
constantly, and this leadership of the land of scholars is 
proving a leaven of no inconsiderable activity in the 
American churches also. 

From this point of view the controversy on the age of 
the New Testament canoa&, which is being carried on with 
great vigor between the leading investigators of the con- 
servative and the advanced schouls, has a representative 
character, both for the problems involved themselves, 
and also for the attitude of these schools over against 
the Bible. Some months ago there was announced, 
in these columns, the appearance of the first volume on 
the History of the New Testament Canon, by Professor 
Zahn, in which, with a wealth of patristic citations, it is 
shown that, at the close of the second century, a New 
Testament canon of inspired writings was generally rec- 
ognized and accepted throughout the churches, and 
this because they were inspired, although there was 
not a general consensus as to the exact limits of this 
canon. This work, of which the second volume has 
lately made its appearance, was the first energetic 
attempt to undermine the position of the advanced 
school, according to which the formation of the canon 
was a sudden process forced upon the church by outside 
influence at that age. The question at the bottom of the 
discussion is one of immensely greater importance than 
mere chronology. If the thesis of Zahn is correct,— 
and his exhaustive discussion of the authorities leaves 
but little doubt of this,—then the possibility for all 
those theories and hypotheses concerning the activity 
of outside influences in the formation of primitive 
Christianity and its earliest records in the New Testa- 
ment writings is practically cut off. 

This was at once clearly recognized by the men who 
had set up such theories and hypotheses, Of those who 
at once antagonized the.standpoint of Zahn, his former 
literary collaborator, the brilliant young Berlin pro- 
fessor Harnack, took the lead. He undertook the exami- 
nation of Zahn’s work chapter by chapter, and his book 

‘is undoubtedly one of the most learned and profound 
pieces of literary criticism that the theology of our 
generation has produced, The investigation shows the 
evidences of the haste with which it was produced; and 
the spirit of personal animosity and the charge of dis- 
honesty repeatedly made considerably disfigure the 
investigation and mar its claim of pure objectivity. 
There can be no doubt about it that Harnack has 
found some blunders in Zahn; but that he has succeeded 
in undermining the position so thoroughly entrenched in 
the early literature of the day, not even the strongest 
opponent of the conservative views would or could 


* Das Neue Testament um das Jahr 200. Von Dr. Adolf Harnack, 
Professor in Berlin. 9x5}< inches, pp. 112. Freiburgi. B. : Mohr. 
1889. Price, 2 marks. 

Einige Bemerkungen zu A. Harnack’s Priifung der Geschichte 
des Neue Tesiament Kanons. Von Th. Zahn. 9X6 inches, pp. 37. 
Erlangen und Leipzig: A. Deichert. 1889. Price, 60 pfennige. 

Der pseudocyprianische Tractat de aleatoribus, die ilteste latei- 
nische christiiche Schrift, ein Werk des rémischen Bischofs Victor I. 


saec.Il.). Von Adolf Harnack. 9x6 inches, pp. vi, 151. Leipzig: 
{iisriehs. 1888, Prige, 4.50 marks, - 





claim. It is certainly wonderful in what a thorough 
manner Harnack has in hand the vast material and data 
that here come into consideration; and the fact that, 
with this mastery, he is not able to make out a better 
case against the position of Zahn, speaks volumes in 
favor.of the traditional views of Christian scholars on 
the formation of the canon, of which, in general, but not 
in all particulars, Zahn is the most learned defender. 
Although provoking to opposition on nearly every page, 
Harnack’s compact yet clear discussion is invaluable to 
every thorough student in this department. 

Zabn’s answer to Harnack is a restatement, in clearer 
and more precise terms, of his standpoint in its funda- 
mental features. He is more successful than his oppo- 
nent in the attempt to avoid personalities; and his little 
brochure has great value in giving in a nutshell the points 
at issue and the positions taken. Its publication is not 
a work of supererogation, as Zahn’s style is exceedingly 
heavy, and often stands in need of a commentary. 

The discussion of the old Christian tract, ‘“‘ Concerning 
the Dice-players,” or rather, according to better manu- 
scripts, “Against the Dice-players,” commonly found 
among the writings of Cyprian, which has been opened 
by the indefatigable Harnack, touches the early organi- 
zation of the Church almost as closely as the Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles did. The tract is written in 
vulgar Latin by an anonymous bishop, and is addressed 
to contemporaneous bishops in the words of a superior. 
Harnack, chiefly for philological reasons, claims that 
this is the earliest specimen of Latin Christian literature 
extant, and a production of Bishop Victor of Rome, of 
the second century,—a claim that is being paraded with 
considerable ostentation by Roman Catholic writers as a 
proof of the early existence of papacy. The leading op- 
position to this position is taken by Professor Wélfflin 
of Munich, who, in the Archiv fiir lateinische Lexi- 
kographie (Vol. V., pp. 487-499), examines the lan- 
guage of the tract, and finds in it all the evidences of a 
much later date, which arguments Harnack attempted to 
overthrow in his Theologische Literarzeitung (No. 1, 1889). 
Almost to a man, Protestant scholars are antagonizing 
the hypothesis of Harnack ; but the discussion is elicit- 
ing a good deal of detail information on the earliest 
literature of the Church, both biblical and ecclesiastical. 





All who intend, during the coming season, to visit 
Palestine by way of Egypt, or to stop short with Egypt 
alone, should be careful to secure the seventh edition of 
Murray’s A Handbook for Travelers in Lower and Upper 
Egypt. It is a common but very unwise practice among 
voyagers to buy up for a song a second-hand copy of a 
guide-book; frequently, too, the stock on sale in book- 
stores is quite out of date, so that a purchaser cannot be 
too well informed, nor insist too strongly upon the latest 
revision of such a work. During the eight or nine 
years just past, the sixth edition of Murray’s Egypt—a 
great advance upon its predecessors—has served its pur- 
pose admirably; but the recent discoveries on the Nile, 
particularly in the Delta, have made an antiquity of it, 
and rendered a new edition indispensable. It may be 
known by its binding in two volumes. The new or 
seventh edition is bound under one cover, and, as to 
date, it is brought down to within a year or two of the 
present moment. In other words, this, and this alone, 
contains descriptions of the scenes made memorable by 
the war in 1882, by. which the English forces under 
General Wolseley crushed the rebellion headed by Arabi 
Pashah; of Deir el-Bahari, as the hiding-place of the 
royal mummies, and of some of these mummies them- 
selves as placed on exhibition in the BOlaq Museum; of 
Mr. Petrie’s work at the pyramids, at Tanis and Nau- 
kratis; and of Dr. Naville at Pithom, etc. Of course, 
the excavations of the last-named savant at Bubastis 
are too recent for recognition by this edition, as is also 
the discovery of Babylonian and Assyrian tablets at Tel 
el-Amarna; but accounts of these may be readily ob- 
tained from other sources, and carried along as a supple- 
ment. In reply to the question so often asked by those 
about to make the tour of the East, ‘“‘ Which is the best, 
Murray or Bedeker?” it may be said that now this 
seventh edition of Murray is decidedly the best for 
Egypt, both because of its freshness and of its range 
over Upper Egypt, which Baedeker does not cover. 
(7454 inches, maps and plans, London: John Mur- 
ray. Price, 15 shillings.) 


A useful and suggestive series of chapters on the 
leading industrial and social characteristics of various 
parts of the United States at the present time is given 
in Mr. Charles Dudley Warner's new book, Studies in the 
South and Wiest, with Comments on Canada; issued uni- 





; ——= i 
form with his less serious sketch-story entitled The, 
Pilgrimage. Most of these studies of American ‘citi 
to which is added a view of contemporary Canada, are 
familiar to readers of Harper’s Magazine. Ags now 
brought continuously into a bound book, they enabj, 
the more leisurely observer to compare the characteris. 
tics of the widely separated regions of our commoy 
country,—characteristics which, however dissimilar 
leave upon the mind a sense of essential unity le 
variety. Mr. Warner is an uncynical observer, Whose 
general preference for kindly optimism has bee, 
strengthened in these chapters by a not unnatural sense 
of the dangers of contemporary criticism of our greater 
cities, when addressed to sensitive local publics through 
a popular magazine. But what he says is neither timid 
nor partial, and is to be cordially welcomed as an intel. 
ligent study of our own country, most parts of which 
are no longer afraid of the truth. (8X6 inches, half 
roan, pp. iv, 484. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Price, $1.75.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—— 


A TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS. 
BY D. L. MOODY. 


Every child of God should keep his eyes open to read 
the “signs of the times.” Facts are the fingers of God 
that point us to our duty. 

In our day there is a very marked growth of zeal in 
mission work, both at home and abroad. The problem 
of saving the masses in our great cities comes to the 
front, and must be solved. Just at this crisis the Lord 
of the harvest sends forth laborers into his harvest; and 
never before has there been so widespread a desire 
among both young men and young women to get at 
work for Christ and for men. Thousands are coming 
forward, saying, “Here am I; send me.” 

All workmen need training, both in the theory and 
practice of their calling. A foremost demand of our 
day is that of a training-school for Christian workers, 
where they can learn how to do good work for God, and 
put their knowledge and skill to the test by doing it. 

Our colleges and theological seminaries do not wholly 
meet this want. They turn out leaders, captains of the 
Lord’s host, fitted to plan and lead the campaign. But 
hundreds of volunteers and raw recruits have no time nor 
money for a full course of education, but want to get 
ready for the humbler but quite as needful work of the 
common private in the ranks. Those who have but one 
talent, as well as those who have ten, must be taught how 
to use it for the Lord. 

To help meet this need, a training-school for both men 
and women will open in Chicago, September 26, 1889, 
and continue without a break the year through. All 
students who bring certificates of membership in some 
evangelical church, and of good character, and who 
wish to prepare themselves to be of service, may join 
the classes, without charge, except for board, which will 
cost from four to six dollars a week. 

Every morning will be spent in study under the best 
trainers that can be had in this country or over the sea. 
The afternoons will be spent in visits from house to 
house, and the evenings in gospel meetings of various 
sorts, 

The main object of this evangelistic training-school is 
to give the best practical instruction in the English 
Bible, and in all that has to do with mission work of 
every kind. Much attention will be paid to music, as a 
great help in reaching men. Chicago and the neighbor- 
hood offers a grand field for actual work among the 
masses of the people, and here workers may put to the 
proof their willingness and their fitness to serve God and 
men. This practical test is a part of the training, as it 
will soon sift the chaff from the pure grain, and show 
who are worth the trouble of training. It is believed 
that such a school, planted in the very heart of our great 
North-west, and easily reached from all parts of the 
United States and Canada, may turn out hundreds of 
evangelists, lay-preachers, Sunday-school teachers, pas- 
toral helpers, Bible readers, consecrated singers, and 
give to many both the desire and the power to serve 
God as missionaries in this and other lands. 

Special help and encouragement will be given to those 
who after trial show themselves willing, worthy, and 
capable. 

All applications must be made to Mr. F. G. Ensign, 
154 Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois, stating the age, 
full name, and address of the applicant, with at least 
two references as to character, and with statement of the 
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DAYS OF PRAYER FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Forseventeen years the London Sunday- 
school Union has issued an annual call for 
universal prayer for Sunday-schools. This 
year they set apart Sunday and Monday, 
October 20 and 21. The following call, 
which is issued in circular form, is signed 
by the honorary secretaries, Fountain J. 
Hartley, John E. Tresidder, Edward Tow- 
ers, William H. Millar, Charles Waters, 
Joseph Edmunds: 

As the quality and real success of all Chris- 
tian work may be gauged by the intensity of the 
prayer-power brought to bear upon it, too much 
stress can hardly be laid upon the necessity for 
a prayerful spirit in Sunday-school work. 

The Committee of the Sunday-school Union 
have been accustomed from year to year—since 
1872—to ask for union in prayer in the month 
of October, so that the interests of our Sunday- 
schools may be specially represented before 
the throne of the heavenly grace, and the 
power of supplication be increased by the num- 
bers uniting therein. The Committee, there- 
fore, ask the sympathy of the churches, their 
ministers, the teachers, and Christian scholars, 
in this accord of prayer, on Sunday and Mon- 
day, October 20 and 21. 

Sunday-school statistics, though by no means 
so suggestive of success as an enthusiastic 
teacher could wish, are yet surely more than 
sufficient to save even a pessimistic worker 
from despair; but if the blessing on this, as on 
other departments of Christian endeavor, is 
according to the faith of the laborers, and if 
their faith is expressed in their prayers, might 
not continually improving results be antici- 
pated, if only faith were more nearly propor- 
tioned to the Divine promise, and prayer the 
more emphatic echo of a stronger faith? 
. If Sunday-school work shows the disposition. 
to cover a wider area than ever, it is to be re- 
membered thatin this age of all-round progress 
there isan ominous development also of ten- 
dencies towards skepticism, Sabbath desecra- 
tion, and more than questionable “ pleasure,” 
and that probably the young, and especially 
young men and women, were rarely in such 
peril as now. 

The call to~a fuller spiritual fe in God’s 
servants is thus emphasized by the efforts put 
forth by the enemies of evangelical religion,— 
efforts supremely dangerous to those in the 
formative period of life. And as it is only by 
“more life and fuller” that these efforts can be 
successfully met, and as this fuller life can 
only be realized by vital touch with the living 
Christ, the necessity for deeper devotion in 
Christian work is for Sunday-school teachers 
the lesson of the present. 

The Committee of the Sunday-school Union 
therefore affectionately invite all their fellow- 
workers to a prayer union on the days named, 
and, in making the following suggestions, rely 
on the earnest co-operation of all concerned. 

The following arrangements are suggested 
for observance as far as practicable: 

That on Lord’s Day morning, October 20, 
from 7 to 8 o’clock, private intercessory prayer 
be offered on behalf of Sunday-schools. 
_ That the opening engagements of the morn- 
ing school be preceded by a meeting of the 
teachers for prayer, or that, instead of the 
usual morning school exercises, a prayer meet- 
ing of the teachers, scholars, and congregation 
be held, : 

That ministers be asked to preach spagial 
sermons on the claims of the Sunday-school, 
and the necessity for increased preparation 
and consecration on the part of teachers. 

That, in the afternoon, the ordinary engage- 
ments of each school be shortened, and the 
scholars unite in a devotional service, inter- 
spersed with singing and appropriate addresses, 
To this service the parents of the scholars 
might be invited. 

That, at the close of the afternoon or evening 
service, the teachers, in unison with other 
Christians, meet for thanksgiving and prayer. 

That, on Monday morning, October 21, 


teachers again bring their scholars, one by one, 
in private prayer before God, 


prayers and addresses. 


teachers of each school hold a meeting for 
united prayer and thanksgiving, and that, in 
the evening, each church or congregation be 
invited to hold a meeting, at which the interest 
of the Sunday-school should the theme of the 


That, on the evenings of one or more of the 
following days, special services for young peo- 
ple be held where practicable. 

TOPICS FOR PRAYER. 
1. The Sunday-school teachers of the whole 
world, that they may increase in their knowl- 
edge of the Word, their love to the children, 
and their earnest desire for their spiritual 
welfare. 
2. The senior scholars, that they may be pre- 
served from the dangers to which they are 
exposed, and speedily brought to decision for 
Christ. 
8. The junior scholars, that they may, early 
in life, be brought to listen to the Saviour’s 
gracious words: ‘Suffer the little children to 
come unto me.” 
4. The officers of our schools, that they may 
be wise in counsel, energetic in action, and 
examples in all good works. 
5. The Sunday-school unions, and other or: 
ganizations seeking to promote the efficiency of 
teachers, and the prosperity of the schools, that 
they may be successful in all their efforts. 
6. The Sunday-school mission on the conti- 
nent of Europe, that it may rapidly extend its 
influence, and contribute mightily to the over- 
throw of the superstition and infidelity which 
so largely prevail, 
7. The Sunday-schools in connection with 
missionary societies all the world over, that 
they may increase and multiply, and help to 
bring about the period when all shall know 
the Lord, from the least unto the greatest. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. ar 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 

126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
| of space (not less than three inches) in each-is- 
sue iy. @ year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekl haar shorter period, the whole to amount 
to i leas than one i dollars, may have 
sith a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
pin advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
ed onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 











For sleeplessness, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, Dr. C. R. Dake, Beileville, Ill., says: 
“T have found it, and it alone, to be capable 
of producing a sweet and natural sleep in 
cases of insomnia from overwork of the brain, 
which so often occurs in active professional 
and business men.” 


A WONDERFUL BOOK! 


No recent book has received as great criticism and 
commendation as 


THE  LEASURES OF LIFE, 


By 8 JOHN LUBBOCK, BART., 

Tt has oly been issued in a complete edition "(Peres I, 
and IT. in one volume ), in pa er, Price, 25 cts.; 
bound in cloth, $1.00, Sola’ b: Dy all deaiera, or mailed 


on recei ot rice, b 
"s. 8. OUrLVIR, Publisher, 
7 Rose Street, New York. 
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That, in the course of the day, the female 


The Oldest and Smallest Sect in the World. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


September. 


The Religious Movement in France. 
By M, EDMOND DEB PR EssENSE, Member of the French | 
senate 





By Rev. Bishop JoHN F. Hurst, D.D. 


This sect claims to possess the most ancient co 
os of the Pentateuch. Bishop Hurst tellst “4 
story of his visit to their late high-priest ; 


American Artists at the Paris Exposition. 


By THEODORE CHILD. With Twenty Superb Illustra- 
tions, including the Frontispiece ; 


Jupiter Lights. 
A Novel. By ConsTaANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 
Conclusion ; 


The Pendragon Trial. 


By LynpDE re MER. A Story of Aerial Navigation 
in the ‘Twentiet Century ; 


Kentucky Fairs. 
By JaMEs LANE ALLEN. Richly Illustrated; 


Joe Gilfillan. 


ABShort Story. By JOHN ELLIOTT CURRAN } 


A Little Journey in the World. 
A Novel. By CHaRLEs DUDLEY WARNER. Part VI; 


Holy Moscow. 


By TuHxopor® CHiLp, Fifteen Illustrations by 
T. DE THULSTRUP; 


London Mock Parliaments. 
By JoHN IaLLie, Characteristic Illustrations by 
HARRY FURNISS; 


Poems : 

TO THECUCKOO. By WILLIAM WORDsWORTK, II- 

lustrated by ALFRED PARSONS; 

ay >t OF THE SK Y-WATOHERS, By Nina 
° : 

Asthetics. 


By Groner pu MauRIER. Full-page Illustration; 


Editor’s Easy Chair, 


By Grorew WILLIAM CURTIS, 


Editor’s Study. 


By WiLt1aM DEAN HOWELL, 
Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cu#arLus DUDLEY WARNER. 


Literary Notes. sy naveence HUTTON. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE,,..ccccscsossee 
HARPER'S WEEKLY........ said 
HARPER'S BAZAR....ssssessesessessesse 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... “ 





Booksellers and postmasters usually receive 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to ihe Publishers shen should 
be ecoampentes by weed tobe Money oll Begin or D 
When no time is ecifie subscriptions 
the currentn ueaber. ve 


Published by HARPER & “& BROTHERS New York. 





Throughout the country will be glad to learn that 
Geo, F. Root's famous Piano Instruction Book, the 


CURRICULUM 


HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED WITH 


FOREICN FINGERING 


to meet the increasing demand for such an edition, 
from tnose who do not use the American Fin 
ing. The edition with American Fingering 
also been reprinted from 


NEV PLATHS 


reset in clear, legible and handsome new type. 

which combined with the solid and cubstantat 
binding used, make the books models of elegance, 
from a mechanical point of view, while the literary 
and musical value of the work is too well-known 
to need any comment. Price for either fingering 


ONLY $2.75 BY MAIL, POSTPAID, 
PUBLISHED BY 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, Oo. 

And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


Dr. Vincent Says: 
“Chautauqua, N. Y. 
“July 22, 1889. 
“¢Laudes Domini for the Sun- 


day School’ is in every way 
an admirable book, What a vast 
improvement upon the earlier Sun- 
day-school singing-books! How 
much more dignity and strength 
in these pages!” 


Send twent 








-five cents to Toe Century 
Co., 33 E. 17 ste yon). oe for a one 
copy (255 ‘ull clot ¢ mon 

be returned if the iF the book is not wanted” 


PYRAMID.) 
OF SONG. 


By Cc. C. C 
o latest os and f best singing book Or ti calls 


whe 
SINGING CLASSES, 
CONVENTIONS, 
BWIGH SCHOOLS. 


Contains an unusually fine selection of Choruses, 
Glees, Part songs, Anthems, etc, 


, Price, 50 Cente by Mall. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, O. 
And 19 Kast 16th St.. New York City. 


— IN Evy it — ir 


The Feast of Thanksgiving. 


By E. E. Hewitt and J, R. Sweney. 
A Sunday-school Feceremns o of Music, Readi 
etc,, for Harvest. per dozen by ma’ 


JOHN J. HOOD, ».3!,478* 














OUR CREAT OFFER! 


8. S. superinteudents and teachers, send us your 
name and address, and receive a copy of our offer, 
which includes a Bible free. It wt be greatly tovour 
advantage. THE KEYSTON PUB LES nSD NG 
CoO., Tenth & Filbert Sts,, Pillndolomin. Pa. 


PIL@RIM OHILDREN’S SERVICES, by Tuftsand Hazard, 


BIBL. E TEMPERANCEH(NO. XI1)Scri 
Temperance ture Readings, Origingl hymna, new 
rousic, Also, VIII,, Harvest Sheaves and, VIL, 
@ur Festival. ic. teach; b Bote $i. Samples free. 
Congregational S. 8, & Pub. Boston & Chicago. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 

Sunday-School Books and Supplies, 

71ll BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

3| B. LOTHROP COMPANY’ T'S} ai for “or amblen of *the 
Select List of Books 


$ e bent , ite efor the four. 
SP Lorino P CO., Boston. 














THE BRIGHT ARRAY. 

samy bras Daa Re ree ne Oa 

Board covers, $30 per 100, Paper cover, for examing- 
tion, 2 cents each. Specimen pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., N New York, 
$1 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2, 


Bape 8.8. SINGING BOOK roe Tae 
is soouving the praise of 
b hymns and es contain variet; Rarkoten sist 


Bot 
it of the hi; heat order. 192 
aepeon in boards. W.W. A ritney Pau Toledote 
ur New Sunday-school Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Samplecopy, Bote 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau 8t., New York. 














oerED at ence, everywhere, a popeqncimtive 

flan or Woman, Profitable business, Liberal 
Pay. All time not necessary. Special inducements 
offered unt!] Dec. 25. Give referances. .H. WOoD- 
WARD & CO., Publishers, B Baltimore, Md. 


Send to the OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


aN for list and descri ip fon Df $ * aed 
HOOL and all other SACR. 





EAD the notes on the Sunday-school Lessons 
and Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor topics in THE ILLUSTRATOR. 6 cents 
a Orns cents a vear, 
MORROW, Minneapolis, Mian, 


LIBRARY 





Send for sur NEW CATALOGUE 
just ous, ee largest, the best, the 
eape ne in the market. 
B. EVER PUB. co., 
Albany, N. Y. 





to secure a lot of good 
books for your Sunday- 


r ror discount. Send 


A OPPORTUNI 
for list. GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM 


school library at 60 
CoO., 1228 Nassau Street. New York. 


SAVINGEE ee Becee 


ress $3.60 ipa: fon O30 
per100, J.H, Kursenkuabe &Sons, Harrisburg, 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best NGS 0 ar tunes for church worship. 
~SONGS, OF REJOICING Sugar 


¢@, and gh — 
ts mane we ch incinnati, oe. 
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T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East tah st. N. Y. 


Hirace ou pcent ee cents for THE BOOKS OF 
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EK ANALYZED, by Professo 

ultze or 90 cents for THE UN 

TR ROTM, by Dr. igus? Both together, $1.00, pot 
paid H. T. FRUEAOFP, ¥ 








TEACHERS’ ‘OXFORD BIBLES 





Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


ROFITS IN POULTRY. A book of 256 pp., 
100 illustrations, Free to any one Ly png OSs 
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os about haf se'us al prices Prayer Booka, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percop: 
for any number of ob les less than ave. Te a mee 
su ber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents}, 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 


for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than ten. 

if a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smalier schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benetit of the very lowest club rate. It pro. 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
popes be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers inthe school. This does net 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, iv or- 
der to secure the required number. Any numb tTof 
copies in excess of the required number may be wab- 
scribed for at the sametime. TJtachers smears tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE in ma. ng such 
a statement of the number of teachers in @ schoo. Fo 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘NEW”’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
ecriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
gubscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan ives 
above). A second free copy, will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. ‘The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the formingofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 


e order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for fhe time that he is to receive the 
Pubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
oflice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per. 
gon than the one who sent the previous subscriptio: 
such person will oblige the Tt. . by stating thai 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a /air trial of the 
ore A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year ey 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be raade early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en. 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, EK. C., will receive yearly or ey sub- 
acriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
secribers) at the following rates :— 

‘rom 1 to4 copies, 10s. each. 
“ 5tod 2 §s.6d. “ 
10 copies and upwards, 7466, * 

To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

Jcage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscribers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 











Roucn, Rep, 
CHAPPED 
m AND ee 
& Scaly Skin 
RG PREVENTED BY 
ticura 
-+ Soap s- 
RTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly,and reddened skin and hands, 


are speedily overcome by that most exquisite of 
Skin beautifiers, the Curicura MEDICATED TOILET 
P 





AP. 
It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skiu 


and scalp, and keep them healthy, and thus pre- | 


vents blackheads, pim les, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 


Pp | 
For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the | 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety | 


softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. 


Sold everywhere. Price, 25¢. Prepared by the | 


Potrrr DRUG ANP CHEMICAL Co., Bosion, Mass, 
@@ Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.”’ 


BY’ Skin and Scalp preserved and beau'i- 
fied by CuticURa M&DICATED Soap. 
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Rupnifoam 
FOR THE TEETH. 

= DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before the public. 
Absolutely Free from Ali Injurious Substances. 

LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. : 
PREPAREDan GUARANTEED wy EE. W. Hort & Co., Lower, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE cecesrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 


SkMpce ViAL_of RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE to Any ADORESS 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 








$3 


= Best Material. Best Style. 

If any dealer says he has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES without 

mame and price, stam on_botto ut him down asa fraud. If not 
sold by your dealer, write W. L. DO GLAS, 


w. L. DOUCLAS © 


Ss H ©) E CENTLEMEN, 


Best in the world. E 


.00 H WELT SHOE, 
50 POLICE AND FARMERS’ SHOE, 
2.50 EXT L 


R. 
2.25 WORKINGMAN’S SHOE, 
2.00 and $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES. 
All made in Co d Lace. 


Ww. L. DOUCLAS 


e' 


ngress, Button an 


FOR 
LADIES. 
Best Fitting. 


BROCKTON, MASS. 





(S Cts. per Foot, material 3 feet wide. 
Adapted for Residences, Church Cemete- 
Qo es arms, Cardens, &c. 
Srellises, ete., write for our lus, price list, mailed free, 
THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 
Dentral Expanded MetalCo, | 5. W. Expanded Metal Ce. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 


1888-POMONA NURSERIES-188 


WONDERFUL PEACH. 





an 

ries, Raspberries, Black berries,and 
Grap supply. All worthy 
oldé mising new eties. Catalogue 
fre.WM. PARRY, PARRY, N. J 


URPEE’S annus 








£1889 Sesame es 
byueoes 


wanes i 168 pp. ~ egant Mnstees Way - 1 LOe. 
mail, Burpee's Sperra of Novelties 
any address. W.ATLEE BurPse & Co.. Philad 





|F YOU WANT ROSES, 
FLOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
co... West Grove, Pa. 














No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 
~BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 





DO YOU KNOW IT ? 


To perfect a cure, you must remove the cause, 
WINCHESTER'’S HY POPHOSPHITE oF LIME 
AND SODA a the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the deticiency of which isthe proximate cause 
of Consumption. For Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Weak cane. Night Sweais, and all Throat 
Diseases, it isan unequalled remedy. Sold by drug- 

ists. $1 per bottle. ommended by physicians, 

nd for circular, W ESTER & Cuw., 
Chemiista, 162 William Street, New York. 
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ants & invalids.) 
ree. 











stomach. 
e oolrich & 
). Palmer, Mee” 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


BEST |THE PERFECTION reverses 
CHT Waste Consumin 
andNO unequaled. BOYCE BRO 

RIP Ph elphia,SoleAg’tsUnitedStates 


BA KLERNR’sS 


Bl EAKFAST COCOA 


licious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing leas 
han onecentacup. 














CANDLES are | 
THERS, | 


WHERE 
INSURED? 


In Boston, atthe office 
of Hub Gore Mak- 
ers,the largest manu- 
facturers of Shoe- 
Elastic in America. 
This Trade Mark on 


YouR i 










m 010) 1C)5)4-)—) 


SHOES 


the inside of the Elas- 
tic is the Insurance 
Seal Stamp. 


HOW Insured? 


By this 1 i docu- 
mont, whith accom- 
panies the shoes. 


INSURED? 





INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


This insures to the wearer of these 


shoes per, service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF YEARS from date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Canada, exico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isl’ ds, and we will insert new Gore in 
JSinest manner, and return shoes free of expense. 
s HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston. Mass. 


“Gar 
C2 faze. tran 


WHAT Insured ?— The Elastic Gore. 


Faatenns- such Look Better. 
Against J Bags in 7 a¢ Fit Better. 
osing ape. 
| Getting Loose. Shoes $40 1 
Wearing Out. ast Longer. 
WHERE Sold? Every shoe dealer can sell you 
shoes containing Insured Hub Gore, if you énsist. 
They costnomore. Some dealers will coax you to buy 
imitations, on which they make exfra profit. Look 
out for such “ dodges.” Refuse positively any Congress 
Shoes without the Heart Trade Mark on the elastic. 
We furnish Hub Gore to over 1,000 makers of good 
shoes, and insure the shoes. 100,000dealers sel! them. 
If your dealer won’t supply you, write us for list of 
dealers in your locality. 
(Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass.) 

















ABOUT CLOVES. 


Many will, no doubt, say, What can there be in 
gloves to write about? Those having curiosity 
enough to want to know, can dosoby enclosing stamp 
to the manufacturer, who will send his book about 
gloves. It willinterest you. Established 1862, 
JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. ¥. 

Pais, Ky., June 14, 1889, 

Mr. J.C. HUTCHINSON. Dear Sir: “I find your 
gloves are very superior 'o any others that Ihaveever 
worn, Iam particuiarly pleased with your nice littie 
patent fasteners, and wi'h the fact that yorr gloves 
neverrip. Respectfully, CaBRIE M, BIVIN.” 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c. for postage and packing. Best invention 
for taking out wrinkles and paguingat the knees. For 
6c, additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 
will send full line of samples of custom clothin 
4%inch =e and full directions BAW STAT 
PANTS CO., 34 Hawley Street, Boston. 


““OOD SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 


Dr. WARNER’s CELEBRATED CoRa- 
LINE CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone, 

















| _ INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE, 


trouble, no waysready, Put up in ip 
Sans ab te BrRPELEN Wil tacaN ‘& SON, 
enters enly mianuinoturers, Philadelphia, Pa 





IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


bv 61M) aco AN N AT. 














BEYOND. 
[By Rose Terry Cooke. ] 


The stranger wandering in the Switzer’s lan 
Before its awful mountain-tops afraid, — 
Who yet, with patient toil, hath gained his 

stand 
On the bare summit, where all life is stayed, 


Sees far, far down, beneath his blood-dimmeg 
eyes 
Another country, golden to the shore, 
Where a new passion and new hopes arise, 
Where Southern blooms unfold forevermore, 


And I, lone sitting by the twilight blaze, 
Think of another wanderer in the snows 

And on more perilous mountain-tops I gaze 
Than ever frowned above the vine and rose, 


Yet courage, soul, nor hold thy strength in 
vain 
In hope o’ercome the steeps God set for thee; 


For past the Alpine summits of great pain 
Lieth thine Italy. 





CROSSING THE RUBICON., 


[The Rev. Hugh MacMillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E,, 
in The Quiver.] 


In every human life there is a Rubicon 
tocross. A critical moment comes, sooner 
or later, in which we have to pass from 
the old life to the new by an act which 
decides our fate and determines the whole 
nature of our future. There is no career 
so quiet and uneventful but this fateful 
moment occurs in it. It will come in the 
shape of temptation, or sorrow, or change; 
and the way in which this crowning trial 
will be met, will be determined by the 
training that has been received from the 
previous routine of ordinary life. We 
learn in little things the lesson which 
becomes of powerful use in great events; 
and acquire in resistance to daily petty 
temptations the force of character which 
is to be called out into resolute vigor in 
critical experiences. 

The best preparation for the crossing of 
any Rubicon is wrestling with God before- 
hand in prayer, like Jacob. If wesucceed 
in getting the blessing of the Lord, we 
know that our path will be a victorious 
one, that our foes will become our friends, 
and the things that were adverse, favorable. 
We shall pass over into the new circum: 
stances, knowing, it may be, but dimly 
what shall befall us, but having already 
in possession, wrought out in the very 
texture of our soul, through the trial in 
which we have been victorious, that faith 
in God which is the ground of our most 
absolute confidence and our largest hope. 

But it may be that our Rubicon is of a 
different nature. It may be like David’s, 
a flight from the consequences of our sin. 
We cross the brook of sadness because we 
have planted in our life some seed of evil, 
and are now reaping its bitter fruit. We 
have found that sin breaks the ties and 
sweet associations of life, and drives the 
soul into a dreary and lonely desert. The 
curse rises from the ground, and, like 
Shimei’s, becomes articulate to us. We 
pass through the valley of the shadow of 
death. Butsuch a crossing overthe Kidron 
of the soul will be blessed, if it leads, as 
in David’s case, to heartfelt and abiding 
repentance; for the sin that creates a 
breach between us and others, will only 
create; if we are truly penitent, a deeper 
friendship, between us and Him whose 
blood cleanseth from all sin, and whose 
love makes the sinner’s sorrow — which 
would have been unavailing if it were 
only the sorrow of the world that worketh 
death—the straight and narrow way to 
higher holiness and purer happiness. 

If the crossing of the stream has been 
to us, as to Jacob and David, a decisive 
change of character and purpose, the 


| waters will be a very baptism of purifica- 


tion, in which our old life will be carried 
fram us down into the Dead Sea, and our 
flesh will come again like unto the flesh 
of alittle child. We shall pass over to a 
Mahanaim, the Lord’s host, from the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, led across 
the dark waters of Sorrow to God’s heart 
and to God’s throne; and shall acquire, in 
the wrestling of the Jabbok, the earnest 
of the inheritance of the saints in light. 
The passing through any trial that is 
sanctified to us, is a crossing of the brook 
Kidron to the Gethsemane of the soul with 
Christ. Why is all sorrow so lonely? 


Why does it make a solitude around us 
and within us? Why does it withdraw 
us from our fellow-creatures, and lead us 
into the desolate wilderness, where com- 
mon experience and ordinary sympathy 
are unavailing? Is it not that we may be 
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rer and tenderer relation- 
ship with Him who has felt the awful 


n woe as no human being 
pogo . i oe in all our afflictions is 





brought into nea 






ot Se ah we cannot utter, 
feeling nd sorrows which we cannot share 
Poh others, because Jesus is the inter- 
afeter of our feelings and the sharer of 
vs. 
ire cloud that shuts us out from the 
world, shuts us in more closely with Him; 
din the very core of the cloud’s dark- 
ss and loneliness, we behold the trans- 
‘ n of sorrow,—a beauty and a glory 
such as we see not in all the fairest and 
brightest hours of life. The wilderness, 
where human help is farthest off, is the 
lace where heavenly help is nearest, 
where the ladder is set up that reaches 
from earth to heaven, and the angel ap- 
ears in the bush and ministers tenderly 
to our necessities, under the shadow of the 
juniper where we have lain down to die, 
Life knows not such peculiar and gra- 
cious revelations of divine love, as the 
solitude of suffering into which we are 
withdrawn from our fellow-creatures to 
be more entirely alone with Himself. We 
have not to say to Him, “Couldst thou 
not watch with me one hour?” He is 
with us,—a very present help in our time 
of need. Itis no angel that strengthens 
us, but the Lord Jesus himself. The sor- 
row with which no stranger can inter- 
meddle, may weep itself out on the bosom 
of the Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother. For us, there is no lonely, for- 
saken place in God’s universe. We can 
say, “Alone, yet not alone, for the Saviour 
is with me,” as we pass over the brook 
Kidron to share in the Gethsemane of the 
soul, the fellowship of his sufferings, as he 
shares the fellowship of ours. 
Our own pain and sorrow will give us 
a fuller understanding of the sufferings of 
the Man of Sorrows, and bind us more 
closely to him; for nothing brings two 
beings nearer than ashared sorrow. And 
having thus drunk of the brook of sadness 
with him by the way, we shall yet lift up 
our head with him in bliss,. We shall be 
with him, when “the ransomed of the 
Lord shall return and come to Zion with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads; they shall obtain joy and glad- 
res, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
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away.” 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
_ Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


O’NEILL 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Largestim porters and dealersin Dry Goods, Miliinery, 
etc,.inthe United States. Send forsamplesand prices. 


ONEY SAVED ON ORESS SILKS 


of all kinds wy buying direct from CHAS, A. 
“. STEVENS & BROS., Chicago, Ill. 
W rite for samples, stating black or colors. 


FREE to Sept. 1, samples of cloth the famous Ply- 
mouth Rock $3 Pants are cut from, includ- 
ing self-measurement blanks and linen tape-measure, 
if you mention this paper. Address, PLYMOUTH 
ROCK PANTS CO., 1] to 17 Eliot St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR ** CLEANFAST ” 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
a@ F. P. Robinson Co, Dye. Money 
refunded if they stain the feet or fade. THE CLEAN- 


Fast Hosiery Co., 925 Broadway, New York. 





























One Way to be Economical 

Is to use “Sweet Home” Soap and 
Boraxine for all washing and cleaning 
purposes. You will save time and 
strength by it, and your clothes so 
washed will be white and beautiful. The 
finest fabric is not injured by Boraxine, 
and in all departments of housekeepin 
its cleansing properties are wonderful. 
Each of J. D. Larkin & Co.’s Great 
Bargain Boxes contains one hundred 
cakes of “Sweet Home” Soap; and to 
induce people to give them a trial, they 
throw in, gratis, six packages of Borax- 
ine, some half-dozen varieties of ex- 
quisite toilet soap (three of each), Mod- 
jeska Tooth Powder, perfume and 
shaving stick; and the price of the 
whole is so moderate (only six dollars) 
that the purchaser is ag gee at their 
liberality. Send J. D. Larkin & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., a postal card with your 
name and address plainly written there- 
on, and order a box. Remember, the 
soaps manufactured by the firm are not 
to be compared with the common worth- 
less stuff which is too frequently sold as 
first-class; and they ask no money from 





thirty days’ trial. 
fairer than this? 





Fashions—by Mrs, J. Ww. BisHop. 
Artistic Needlework—beautifully illustrated, 










Practical Housekeeping. 
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JOURNAL 


Is the handsomest magazine printed and has al¥ 
larger circulation than any other periodical in America 





—nearly HALF A MILLION (500,000) paid in advance 


yearly subscribers, 


The Autumn issues will be special 


editions—GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBERS—amailed 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 


neighborhoods, built up on 


strong attraction. 


Mary J. Holmes, 


Susan Coolidge, 


to London and makes a great social success, 
story, but unfortunately, the heroine first falls in love with a man who 
is not free to marry her, but later finds a better and truer lover, to 
whom she finally gives her hand, 


Illustrated stories by 


Josiah Allen's Wife, 


to any address from now to Jan. 1890, 
for only 25 Cents, silver or stamps. 


Some of the special strong features for the autumn 
are, a story by 


treating of one of those ambitious suburban 
ueen Anne pretentions and imitatidns which 
also run through the social life. 
which in turn tries'to stretch up after “Shasta St.” 


“Ascutney St.” aping “ Katahdin St.,” 


Maud Howe is writing for us a story of social life that will prove a 
It is the story of a young American girl who goes 


It is first of all a love 


Kate Upson Clark, 
Kate Tannett Woods, 


Margaret E. Sangster, Robert J. Burdette, 


Katherine B. Foote. 


Full page illustrated poems by Will Carleton. 


Florence A owe Hall will contribute a series of papers on 
“ Inelegancies and Affectations of Speech,” ‘The Secret of Enter- 
taining Company Agreeably.” 


Literary page—by Mrs. A. R. Ramsgy and Epwarp W. Box. 





Flowers and House, Plants—by Espen E. RExForp, 
Talks with Mothers—by eminent physicians. 


For a5 cents we will mail you the October, November and December numbers, also a complete premium catalogue in which 
you can select from hundreds of useful articles, Premiums for clubs of ‘trial subscribers at 25 cents each. 


PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CURTIS 











tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus. 
trated CATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 
them. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sportin the world. Wheels 
are betterthan horses. Doc- 


Ty 


Fos 








OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 
MASS, 





TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES 
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DABY CA R R ! : G E S 


EE, 


W. B. NUTTING CO,, 182 


Send ter catalogue. 
Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


Ask for the Daisy Pillow Sham Holder. 





ni or ie, (Name goods ved.) 
BABY CARRIAGES si-y.ss acest 


and Invalid 


eel Chairs. 


. Free. 


Factory Pricea, 


LUBURG MFG.CO. 145 N. 8th St.Philada. 











Selected by mail. New 


WALL PAPER ea 


Lustres 6c. Camasks 18c: Heavy Embos 


Send 0c. f 
~h y- 


stating papers wanted and sen 
samples 


with borders 


ad a eG Market mires 
A. L. Diament & Co., *20f2asii ee 





ARPET buyers had bettvr purchaseof J. & J, 
DOBSON, »09 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, in order to receive full value for their 


money, 


Give measures 


They retail carpets of their own make, 
which are reliable in «very wuy. 








you until you have given their goods a | PANELED METAL CEILINGS 
Could anything be Merk re for churches, stores, or vomtdenses,, ae L foe 


for an es 
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LADIES, 






Pp COMMON SENSE 


ROOM HOLDER 


SEE RHERE. 
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heads rales apd iagy £3, OB rags or 
ce, mail, Plain cke 

Si. e Sat! f on RuLikane or money 
unded, Send for rs. Agents i 

G.W.GRIFFIN & CO. Franklin Falls, N.H. 





IBERAL SALARY Serming to our ofloe tor 
tosell books on our plan. Belacy Sos com 
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FRANCES E. WILLARO'S Gitpee oan 
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AGENTS | WANTED Socret of = Happy 
endorsed bya Sdeuselinatenn” Special Terms. 
T. T. Tasker, Sr., Pub’r, 921 Arch St.. Phila. 








Awone sell” LIVING LEADERS cme WORLD, 
Graphic biographies of Sovereigna, Statesmen, 
etc. Elegantiv illustrated. A masterly work. 


3. W. KEELER & CO,,Philadelphia, Pa. 
WANTED ! Salesmen who can give good reference 
and security. -alary and advancement 


in our business guaranteed, as ex 


rience warrants. 
Address, SUBSCRIPTION DEP’T, 


DODD, MEAD, & 
., 7538 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


CO. 
And steady work right at hom 
$3.15 A DAY forany man er lady. Write 
atonce. Franklin Pub. Co., Richmond, Va. 











EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest you. Send 10 Cents, 
for Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WAR 


{i 'e 
| & OG., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 





CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8, 2d St., Phila, Pa 


CHURCH LODCE & PARLOR 


FURNITURE 





La it Manufacturers in the Coun és. 
s. 0. iA sore” ‘Boston, Many? 


ALL @00.. + 


PHURCH 
USHIONS. 
Hr. PeORTER MOOR o BOM Go Sate eK 
SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 
27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
send for catalogue. 


ANNERS FO 
1.56 to $10. 
tands, 75c. Send for illus. price-list. 
©. A. HART & CO., 123 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Oo BROS. and all other uses, . 
$iSCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 


Refiector Chandeliers 
WHEELER 
20 


for avery conceirable use. Catalogues 
free. 
BEFPLEOTOR 00, 
Washin 
2% 














lease state wants, 
8t., Boston, 


196 Michigan 812, Chi Mase. 
N, isch Bee Phiisdete ie. ee, 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or nosale, He 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata 
logue furuished ov nasty t ag 
A. J. WEIDEN ER, 
No. 3 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MoShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cuumgs axp Pears for CHURCHES, & 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Addres 
H. McSHANE & CO 


Mention this paper. Baltimore, Ma, 


Best quality Bells for Churches, Chimes, 
Schools, etc, Fully warranted. Write for 
Prices, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati,O: 





~ Jn ordering ‘goods, or tn ‘making inguiry 


| concerning anything advertised in this paper, 


you will oblige the publisher, as well asthe 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


R SUNDAY- SCHOOLS, : 


Silkormerine. Iron Banuer™ 























“NOW-A-DAYS TRUTH IS NEW.” 
Have you heard the letest news? 
“ Everybody praises - 


SAPOLIO.”’ 
o 
It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try 
it in your next house-cleaning. 
Jn common with other things in this big world reliable 
suffer b vertisements are found 
ey Wise men, ,, know that bold adver- 
a good measure of the manufacturer's enterprise, 
ithe large y! this line show confidence in his own 
SR 
wa cori that well-known article, No, 27. 





year in advertisin, 


HEDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





END FOR CATALOGUE tothe ¢ MYSTIC VAL- 
LEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, Conn, 
22d year. Bothsexes, Num imited.“‘Small classes,” 


S"; GEORGE’S HALL for Bo: tack Pri Men, 
St. George’s,Md. Prof. J.C. rma A 
cipal. Sel ject thorough, safe. $200 to 





} A EMY BOYS. 
Manag ae WRAY an, Proc 
BETHLEHEM, PA. Boaruing- scmoot tor 


Girls. 224 year. Academic course. If d esired, 
pupils prepared for college. F. I. WaLsH, Principal. 








EST WALNUT STREET iggy 1 a 
School for he ladies and misses. 
Miss J. TRAUT , 4301 Walnut St, Phila. Pa. 


INDEN HALL SEMINARY, A (MORAVIAN) 
ool for oie and Young Ladies, at Lititz, 
zancaster County, Pa. 9éthyear. ©. safe comfortable 
school home; thorough methods; careful oversight 
of the individual pupils; advanced courses of atudy. 





HOME AND OOL FOR YOUN 
IES, 33 Wall St., ‘78 Haven, ‘onn. Thorough 
preparation for college. Circulars on application. 


LASSICAL HOME INSTITUTE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, 

Young ladies can pursue the branches of the Gradu- 

ating nates, or the’ Preparatory for Vassar.”” Home 


Mone Baweperty formerly Miss NOTT’S 
LA 








Livingston Park Seminary, Bochester:¥-¥ 


Parents desiring 
the best culture and home care for their daughters 
should send for idlustrated circulars. 31st year begins 
Sept. 26, 1889. rs. C, M, CURTIS, Principal. | 


EST WALNUTSTREET SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies. 23d year. Is provided for giv- 
inga superior education in Colleg Eclectic, and 
Fn gs 2 pepe rtments; also in Music and Art. 
HEN ‘A KUTZ, 2045 WalnutSt., Philad’a. 
BOYS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS. 
100 ~— ration for any college and for 
* buslne ness, aeechere are all aes 
Gymnasium, Ball nnis, 

Wy "CHAMBERS, A.M., Freehold (N, ; 

n to every 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. Ohv..\5.nae 


nomination, with the privileges of tne Universit 
Sept.19. For catalo ogue or further information app y 
to Pror. GEORGE E. DAY, New Haven, Conn. 


ENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY anv LADIES’ 
COLLEGE. Convenient to Philadelphia. 50th 
ear. Offe srare educational facilities for both sexes, 
‘ermns moderate. ~~ aa and healthful. Steam heat- 


in, fire a ddress 
a Os. HANLON, D.D., President. 


BOY: 


are to bc had at the 








clin 
5 Inetitate, 











OR YOUNG MEN inclined to Pulmonary 


) sid esr EDUGATE YOURSELVES 


I P: mk w iitecs A le 
ccrore! ond Fark Atlanta, jcmy 








EDUCATIONAL, 


ELLMUTH COLLEGE) London Can. Catalogues, 
FOR YOUNG LaDIEs, | Rev. E. N. English, Prin. 


188 ANABLE’S BOARDING anp DA Y SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies ag Pine 8t., Philadelphia. 
4ist year begins Sept. 26, iss: ixse, 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


THE IA DR. a WORDEN, 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


INDERGARTEN. The 16th sem/-annual train- 

ing class of the icago Free K garten Asso- 
ciation will open the second Hondas in Weptember. 
‘uition free. For full particulars, address the Chicago 

ree Kindergarten Association, 175 22d St., Chicago. 


USICTART-ELOCUTION, 22 


ive students. All in’ 


Mi reich ORES BR, an 
IVY | Alt pcan rt 


Bridgeton. . Eng- 

lish Branches — 
pus y taug ht; also Music, Languages, Art. 29th 
gins Sept. 18. Rev. HENRY REEVES, Ph.D., 


T. BEACON ACADEMY. Select home 
school. mong comforts, home care, College 
paratory, it. ¢ or art, science. Corres- 
pondence solici ED SMITH, A.M., Prin- 
eipal, Fishkill on Hudson, ? New York. 
RICKETT COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, 
“Girard Building,” Broad and Chestnut Sts., 
iladelphia, offers superior facilities, in its new 
home, for the thorough p pcetoe of young men and 
n for suc in business life. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S | 


for Touna tip DES. wer Trunrenee x J. 
will re-open September 25, at «6 Bayard Street. 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE, ccrona’x'y. 


Fwuirt CoLLeeiaTE Course of Study. Location beauti- 
ful and healthful. Buildings eens, A refined Chris- 
tian home. Session begins Se 1888, Send for 
catalogue. E. 8S. FRISB. i, sy D., President. 


CLINTON, N.Y, HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


for young ladies. 
Advantages "unsurpassed ; attractive to high school 
uates; laboratory work in sciences; French and 
erman conversation ; musicandart, 29th year. 
lustrated catalogue. Address A. G. BENEDICT. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 

A home for the boys. Select, thorough, healthy, 

14 acres of pleygrguné. Thirty-second y: ear, Terms, 

$300 to $400. Principal, CALEB ALLEN, B.A. (Eng.). 


Cc E R FEMALE 


COLLEGE, 
54-56 West 55th Street, New York City. 
Sist year opens Se yy" Elective, and full 
Collegiate course. REV. G. SAMSON, , Pres’t. 
ratory and boarding hescauneeba: connected 
the College, open Sept. 25. Send for circular, 


PENNSYLVANIA Stan 


AGADEMY. 
Ihester, Pa. 28th year o pone Be prembe ris, 
A LITARY © GE. 
CouURSES IN by 8 4.2 ENGINERRING, ¢ CHEMISTRY, 
HITECTURE, ARTS. 
Heceocens: poten Sankahavoay CouRsEs, 
Circulars of Cot. CHAS. E. HYATT. President. 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA | 


Re-opens the Seminary for Young Ladies at Morris- } 
town, New Jersey, September 25. Thorough instruc- | 
tion in English, French, and German; usic and 
Art. Grounds ample for recreation. Climate of Mor- 
ristown unsurpassed. Terms: Boarding pupils, $600. 
Circulars on application. 


CLAVERACK (CN. Y.) COLLEGE 


AND HupDsON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully ani 
Veantifully located in the Huds. m River Vallev. Af- 

uperior advantages for thorough and systematic 
education to young men and women. (‘aretul attention 












































Il- 








wit 














iven by astrong faculty of ex perienced professorsand 

Tenchers to intellectual, social, moral, and physical | 

culture. A Conservstory of Music ana Art ot 

Seiad cnslace 4 year opens Sept. 9. Send tor illus 
"Rev. A. H. ACK, A.M., Pres’t. 


NSYLVANIA. BIRMINGHA 


MOUNTAIN SEMINARY, A.tutouch sohoot 


for oa Ladies, 
Situation noted for health, Home comforts, 33d 
ear. Grounds, 100 acres, Prepares aoe college. Send 


= illustrated catalogue. 


ts and special care. MissSaARAH V.H. BUTLER. 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, “43°\"™ 


Ath year opens September 11. Healthful, cesnaliee, 
thorough. Illustrated circular. 
GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M.'! 








gotingtos Seminary for Young Ladies, West 
Chester, Pa. 34th school apr iens Ra nors 16. Good 
buildings, extensive groun ful and penne? 
location. Lan Sees c, drawing ron Eas 
$180 per year. BR. DARLIN nD. 


LAKE ERIE mae Tocation pleasant 


and healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough. 
Thirty-first year begins September 11, 1889. 
Miss MARY EVANS. PRINCIPAL 








HE SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND. THE 
simplest, briefest, and most lecible system in the 
world. A self-instructor. The whole method in 7 les- 
sons; easily acquired by any smart boy or girl of ten. To 
any address for 25c, J. Murray. 1307 LexingtonAv.,N.Y. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to aes ils cured: Cadet C. B. Sweezy, West 
Point, N. Y.; B. F. man, care of Strouse, Loeb, 
& Co., 513 Market St., Phila. ' Also to Jon D. Wat 
Cm, 3 Publisher of The Sunday Schoo! 

pamphlet to ES JOHNSTON'S 
Boasituto. ss lith & Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 


STAMMERERS 


Are referred to Dr. Alvah Bovey, Newton Centre. For 
testimonials, Mra. E. J. E. THORPE, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 




















anager. Miss N. J. Davis, Principal. 


TWO CHOICE SCHOOLS, 


BROOKE HALL, for Girls and Young La 
=o Ato MEDIA ACADEMY, for a and 
o' en. 
Swirnint. SHORTLIDGE, A. M. Cores 2 ee 
Media, Pennsylvania (near Philadel phi 


ESTERN Lee SEMINARY, Oxters, |, Ole, 

irt; 3 it. e 

C: Semi ney Dowels. | Stadenw oe fitted for 

best Basvers Coll i. Secs Goatees in Music, Elocution and 

Art. Laboratory work in Sciences. Libr ols, — 
Principal 


heat; electric Ment WSS LE location. Terms 
S$ LEILA S, McKEE, 
UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER 
(N. ¥.) 
ewe J. as LL.D., President. 
‘© COURSES OF STUDY: 
THE CLASSICAL, THE SCIENTIFIC. 
Fatt Term BEGINS TRURSDAY SEpr. ny 1889. 
For Catalogues, address the Libr 
OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Pameves = 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
Ocon cious country-seat of Jay KE, 
will “begin a ite fort leth year ‘Wednesday, Sept. 25th. 


For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
ee tee y, 


Miss FRANCES E. ‘Bmore, 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 


R NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Preparatory and Business for Young Men. Col- 
lege for Ladies. Modern buildings. 12 teachers. 
Languages, Engineering, Type Writing, peawits. 
Painting, and Music. 3 vacancies for Ladies in the 
West Endowment. $250. Year opens Sept. 17. 
Catalogues of W. H. BANNISTER, A.M. 














Principal Emerita, 
Miss H, A. DILLAYE 








HE PRANTL TARR. 
ATE COLLEGE, 


Fall session opens Sesame ll, Examinations 
for admission, September 10. New buildings and 
equipment greatly increase the facilities for instruc- 
tion in all departments. Courses in Agriculture, 
Chemistry, Botany,and Horticulture, Civil, Mechani- 
cal, and Flectrical Engineering, and in General 
Science and Modern Languages. Special courses 
for ladies. Tuition free. Fifty scholarships entitle 
the holders to free room-rent. For catalogue or 
other information. address 

THE PRESIDENT, State College, Centre Co., Pa. 


short. By a new system of 
teaching, the Bosten Home Col ne me 
pares students at their own homes for any 
of the ordinary teachers’ examinations. 
Classes are immensely successful. Time ten 
weeks. Diplomas anted. Graduates 
aided in securing positions. For terms and 
other ay address 
R EATON 
50 Bromfield 





- 


Why not? 
Salaries 


PRINCIPAL, 
8t., Boston, Mass. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL COURSE. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE, ART, 
PHYSICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


150,000 ENROLLED. 
SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. 


Address CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, 
PLAINFIELO, NEW JERSFV. 





Do You Want Money? & 


Have you One Hundred,One ff 

Thousand or Five Thousand 

Dollars? You can-multiply 

it by ten in one year by-get- 

ting the sole agency for ou 

watches in your city. We 

guarantee you abs 

against loss, sup 

tising matter > hes, — exclu- 

sive agency, sole use of our 

club forms, and protect you from com 

know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 

everything essential to accurate time beeping in ad- 

dition to numerous mprov ound in 

no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
No one else can give you. one.tenth the 

Write at once for full particu- 
We refer to an 


L) 
tition. You 





THE K WA 
qq Walnut St., Philacelphia. 


™euy’ A WATCH on LIBERAL CREDIT. 


Writeforpariicalarsto NAEGELE WATCH and 
WELRY CO., 20 North NintitNt., Phila., 
aa 48 and 50 Maiden n Lane, New York. 


| ee CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
‘Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


D 0 y 0 T If so, and desire fashionable 
WRITE? 


writing-paper at reasonable 
Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. 


rices, ask your stationer for 
Express often cheaper. 














oston Linen, 
Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
our Complete samples of 
paper representing over 250 
varieties which we sell b 
the und. SAMUE 
ARD CO.,, 49-51 Frank- 
lin Street, Boston. 








O YOU WRITE LETTERS? Copies of them will 
save you timeand trouble. Use Kusiinell’s Perfect 
Letter Copying Book. Ps ress required, Letter size, 
$1.30; note sine. $1.00, by leading booksellers and 
Stationers. A. souiwect. Ag’t, 47S. 4th 8t., Phila.,Pa. 
CORN ISH Great installment offer. Send Fos 
enont nig © catalogue. Mailed 


ORGANS CORNISH & Co., 


Washington, N.' J. 
ORGA 
TOOLS "3, samen a 


E bart 
Send 25 cents for Teneeraek catalogu tatt Socad 











fe] 


Fora Bargain in a Fine Pi 
i ORGAN CU., HAGKESTU 


ad. 
dress MOL A, Md. 











AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


30s and 310 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CoO., 


ABERDEEN, DAHOTA, 
Capital, $250,000. 
Write for references. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
For oxae le of Meo wrod dines okines tm Cou 
| Siving your age. os Betas 














OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of cropsneverknown. Best all-the-yearclimatein 
the world. Soiladapted toall kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water. Low on and unusually liberal terms. 


C. E. Smamons, Land Com. C. & N.W.R’y, Chicago, il 





Absolutely Pure. 


onl powder _— varies, A marvel of purity, stre; 
ess, More economical than the ordinny 
pra and conaas ot be sold in competition with the mul; 
tude of low test, short weight alu = or phosphate pow. 


d Sold only tn cana, YAL BaKING PowdzR 
106 Wall Street. N. ¥. Co, 








———_—_———= 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
CENT. 


 QUANTEELY, 
Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 


For a descri sg ag = amphlet, send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, gt, Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver. 
tiser Building. 246 Wasbin, gton St., Boston, Mass. 


INVESTMENTS 


THE PLATTE LAND COMPANY 


(LIMITED) oF 


DENVER, COLORADO, 


Is now offering for abe a lar; rge juantity of carefully 
selected lands 1 the neighbor O00 of Denver, in tracts 
of 5, 10, 20, 40, 80, and 160 acres, To individuals or syn- 
dicates desiring to iny inv ost money in the Western States 
where it will E, and at same time return 
ARGE PROFIL Ts, ni o bet tar plage ney be be found. 
e very rapid and substantial growth the city of 
Denver and adjoining country, and the large and nv 
merous investments now being made by shrewd men, 
sustain thetrathful ness of the above statement. Buy 
five acres near the city for $2.5 and in a few 
years it can be Rela into pam or lots—@ lots to ihe 
acre, which wil nell ot Ge 0 to $500 per i» ae 
responde: ace solicit Best references when 
GILMORE, Manager, DENVER, COLORADO. 
Formerly Land Commissioner, Kansas Pacific and 
Union Pacific Railway Companies. 








LEASANT HOME-MAKING, 
with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 
<arge or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS 


large proportion of the finest =, 

there, for pwr may bet ally business, or manufacturing, 
aan be of advantage to you. A small sum bewe "will 
hold valuable und for a charming home or the 
CERTAIN ADVANCE in VALUES, Buildings 
ned by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, to 
paid for on installments, a feature of our business. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


USTED, Psesitent. 





pr 
INS SURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 
% 
@] 
= irbury, Nebraska, 


rience in loaning money in Nebraska 
for persons gst. All loans made absolutely safe. 
Rates net to Ie ders,7 to¥ percent. Time, one to six 
years. For details and references. write for circular. 


ANKING IN 
BaNbiNS IN. ALL BRANCHES. 
d for ea Special Department ae. 


cattinds iek easel oe 9: RAN KERS Bawap 


FARMS 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advere 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
im The Sunday School Times. 





Ness County 
BANK, 


N 
of Kansas. 


we 
vs Solid 
© Investment oo 
DevonshireSt. 


Securities. Boston. 





WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Has great exp: 








Best soil, climate, and location in the 
South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 














The Sunday School Times intends to admit o advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, h , vertisement of 
~ the publisher will refunme to suvecsibece che weomen' Caat'G whe , 


lose tt ; » party net in geod 


standing ve inadvertently inserted, 





